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Big prints with that life-like luster 


begin with Ansco Supreme Film! 


If you’re not already “‘in the know” about Ansco Supreme, 
you have a happy discovery ahead when you see how this 
modern fine-grain panchromatic film can produce sparkling 
big enlargements from your small negatives. 


You'll find that even on really b-i-g enlargements from negatives 
made on Ansco Supreme, both subtle textures and minute 
detail come through in gratifying style. That’s why your big 
prints from Supreme negatives have that extra life-like luster 
and richness that set them apart from the ordinary. 


Thanks to its high speed (exposure indices of 50 daylight, 32 
tungsten), you can use Ansco Supreme for nearly all your 
work under normal light conditions. 


Ansco Supreme Film comes in popular roll film and film pack 
sizes, and in standard 35mm magazines. For finest grain without 
loss of film speed, develop in new Ansco Finex-L Developer. 


Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 
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ANSCO } 
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FILM 
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NY Thome study Training Offers These 
) EASY STEPS To SUCCESS 
in PHOTOGRAPHY for YOU 














BRIDAL—This well-paying phase 
of photography demands the 
utmost skill and- attention + 


down to the last important detail. 








Publicity pictures are 
used the year ‘round to lure the 
publie. to far-off winter and 
summer playgrounds everywhere. 


One of America’s OLDEST and 
LARGEST PHOTOGRAPHY SCHOOLS 
Leadership since 1910 





RESIDENT TRAINING 


Visit, write, or phone our Resident School if you prefer On-the- 
Spot training. Complete facilities include 14 studios, 18 stream- 
lined labs, glamorous models, and the finest, up-to-date speed- 
light and color equipment. Day or night classes. Full or special 
Short-Term Courses. Deferred payment plan. Co-ed 











VETERANS: You can now get NY! Correspondence or Resi- 
dent training under Korea (PL 550) G.I. Bill. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 78, 10 West 33 Street, New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me complete information regarding 
C] Correspondence Course (J Resident Training 


Name. 








Address 


SEND FOR BIG FREE BOOK TODAY! — 


(J Check if Korea Veteran 
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OUR FEBRUARY COVER 





Our Valentine girl, surrounded b 
rose-petal confetti, is Helen Roland, 
of New York. Artist and wife by pro- 
fession, this is one of her first model- 
ing experiences. George B. Wright 
was the cameraman. 
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Acknowledged the greatest value 

in the fine camera field. With Schneider ~ poacn ail 5 

Xenar {:3.5 and Compur Rapid (1/500) el 

Synchronized Shutter, only $149.50 including case. New .. . “Rollei Photography” by Jacob Deschin, 


. ; : os / the most complete, most practical book on Rollei. 
With Zeiss Triotar £:3.5, $139.50. At all leading dealers. 192 well-illustrated pages. At all dealers . . . $5.00. 


Burleigh Brooks Company oven ssi sive, new vse ny 


Western States, 


Alaska and Hawaii: PO N D E BR & B E S <, IN G. 814 North Cole Avenue, Hollywood 38, California 
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AN IDEA 


FOR “MODERNS” 





George 8B. Wright 


[" has been apparent for a long time that there is a divi- 

sion among the membership of many camera clubs, 
particularly those in the larger cities. There are the “Old 
Guard” and the “Young Turks.” The former group is 
interested in improving its work along the lines of the 
accepted pictorialist tradition—an activity that is cer- 
tainly not to be condemned as such. 

The other group has been influenced by other currents 
in contemporary photography—the photojournalists, the 
documentary workers, the abstractionists and others. As 
a result, there are a number of instances I can name 
where the Young Turks form a club-within-a-club, or 
where they gradually drop out when the interests of the 
two groups cannot be reconciled. 

There have been several attempts to keep both groups 
interested and cooperating. One such is the establish- 
ment of a common project such as the record of the com- 
munity or neighborhood in which all approaches have a 
legitimate value. 

There is also another group which is experimenting in 
contemporary forms.and which have never joined with 
any camera club, either because of the feeling that the 
clubs have nothing to offer or because there was none 
readily available. 

Both these groups find themselves in a comparatively 
isolated position. Those of a pictorialist persuasion 
have sometimes complained that the so-called “moderns” 
had all the advantages today, but actually the contrary 
seems more nearly the case. The pictorialists have the 
advantages of being able to dominate the salon move- 
ment which gives them a much wider audience (in the 
face-to-face sense) than have some of the other workers. 
In addition the Photographic Society of America offers 
many services and activities which are of more benefit 
to the pictorialist than they are to the workers who are 


interested in developing other forms of photographic ex- 
pression. 

This is particularly true for those who are just begin- 
ning to develop their photographic techniques and put- 
ting them to use in producing prints which can be shown 
to a wider audience than the immediate family. The 
portfolio activity of the PSA is a very commendable ac- 
tivity as it is now organized—but useful solely for those 
who wish to continue in an old-established tradition. 
Those devoted individuals who initiated and continue 
this activity of promoting the exchange of prints for 
mutual comment around national and international cir- 
cles deserve the highest commendation for service. 

Why, then, should not some of the other young pho- 
tographers equally benefit from a similar activity? Sev- 
eral informal groups around the New York City area 
with whom I have casually suggested this, have responded 
with interest. The difficulty is, of course, that there is 
no organized clearing house which is in touch with such 
groups and with isolated photographers everywhere. 

There are very many difficulties in the way of setting 
up such loan-exchanges between groups and perhaps there 
are so many intra-group divisions and prejudices that the 
functioning would collapse under its own weight. But 
the first step is finding out how many there are who are 
interested in further exploring such an idea. 

If you, or a group of friends within a club or outside 
of clubs, would be interested in seeing a small group of 
prints from another part of the country, and if you would 
be willing to briefly comment on them and then get them 
promptly in the mail again, perhaps with a group of your 
prints added, please write me in care of the magazine. 

I certainly can not assure that action will promptly 
follow or that there will be any action, but the response 
will prove whether such a program would be useful. 


Gi gore B, Odrue ht 
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with lapel chain 


Light as a feather! Rugged as a tank! Accurate as a 

slide rule! — That's the sensational Bertram exposure meter! 

Simple settings and dials make it easy to read without complicated 
mathematical feats. Can be used for movies and stills. Gives direct readings 


for subjects requiring minutes of exposure — even at small stops and 
with slow films. There has never been anything like it 


at the price and we guarantee it unconditionally. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED. ADD POSTAGE. 


110 West 32nd Street 
113 West 31st Street 


New York 1, N. Y. 
WORLD’S LARGEST CAMERA STORE LOngacre 4-1600 








PAL AWARDS BROOKLYN BOY 


New York City’s PAL (Police Athletic 
League) recently awarded 17-year-old Mar- 
vin Kenigsberg, of Brooklyn, N. Y., grand 
prize in the organization’s photographic 
contest whose prizes were based on contin- 
ued improvement in photography over a 
four-year period. 

To insure high standards by which the 
contestants were to be judged, photogra- 
pher Victor Keppler agreed—and gladly 
consented—to direct the program for PAL. 
The outstanding results and great success 
of the plan conclusively were demonstrated 
Oct. 21, 1952, the day when the winners of 
the fourth PAL Photo Contest were an- 
nounced. 

Spectators were amazed at the excellent 
work of the young contestants whose equip- 
ment was limited. The judges pointed out 
that the results achieved were especially 
significant as a demonstration of how much 
can be accomplished with an ordinary, in- 


Presentation of the 
PAL award was 
made at New 
York's City Hall. 
Left to right are 
Marvin Kenigsberg; 
Sam Falk, president 
of the New York 
Institute of Photog- 
raphy; Police Com- 
missioner George P. 
Monaghan; Mayor 
Impellitteri, and Dep- 
uty Police Commis- 
sioner James P. Do- 
lan, PAL president. 


One of Kenigsberg’s prize- 
winning shots that qualified 
him to capture PAL honors. 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PROGRESS 


expensive camera in the hands of anyone 
with skill, interest and imagination. 

As a result of his superior work, winner 
Kenigsberg will put in time at the New 
York Institute of Photography—under the 
full scholarship top prize that he carried 
off. 

Mr. Keppler, together with a panel of 
professional judges including Alan Fon- 
taine, Ben Rose, Charles Kerlee and Dean 
Ralph Samuels of N.Y.I., selected Kenigs- 
berg on the following counts: excellence of 
technique, showing development over four 
years of technical skill and photographic 
knowledge; exceptional judgment and fore- 
sight in the selection of photographic ma- 
terial; strong interest and ambition for fur- 
ther knowledge in the photographic field; 
and over and above these, an outstanding 
imagination, sensitivity and taste in finding 
and creating drama in his photographing 
of otherwise commonplace subjects. 


"53 SCHOLASTIC CONTEST 
CLOSES MARCH 15, 1953 


Deadlines for the 1953 Scholastic Maga- 
zines Contest, in black-and-white and color 
and open to all students in grades seven 
through 12 regularly enrolled in public, pri- 
vate or parochial schools in the U.S. and its 
possessions, will occur in January, February 
and March of the new year. Thirty-nine 
special regional exhibitions close in Jan- 
uary and February; the national contest, 
however, will close March 15, 1953. 

There are 15 classifications, with prizes 
of $50, $25 and $15 for the first three 
awards in each classification. Awards for 
photos taken on Ansco film will be dou- 
bled, as will be those prize photographs 
taken with Sylvania flashbulbs. As a spe- 
cial award for all-around ability in flash 
photography, Sylvania offers three cases of 
flashbulbs. 

Kids, if you have a camera and would 
like to enter, write for copies of the rules 
booklet right away! They are obtainable 
from Scholastic Magazines, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


17TH ROCHESTER SALON 
OPENS MARCH 6, 


1953 


As a reminder, the 17th Rochester Interna- 
tional Salon of Photography, including pic- 
torial, nature and documentary as well as 
large size transparencies sections, will open 
at the Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester, 
N. Y., March 6 and will continue through 
the 29th of the same month. Both prints 
and slides will be accepted for this salon, 
inaugurated in 1937 for photographers all 
over the world. 

Closing date for all entries is February 
12, 1953. Entry forms are available from 
John I. Fish, Sales Service Div., Eastman 
Kodak Co., 343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


MICROSCOPE PHOTOGRAPHY 
BOOKLET NOW AVAILABLE 


A new Kodak Industrial Data Book, Pho- 
tography Through the Microscope, has been 
announced. Providing detailed discussions 
of the photographic aspects of photomi- 
crography, the booklet is expected to be 
particularly helpful to amateur photogra- 
phers, scientists, students, industrial and 
medical photographers. 

Equipment and conventional techniques 
are described, and a number of specialized © 
techniques are discussed. A bibliography | 
gives references to leading books and arti- 
cles on the subject. 

Priced at 50 cents, Photography 
Through the Microscope will be available 
from all Kodak dealers. 
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SYLVANIA ANNOUNCES 
BANTAM FLASHBULB 


























Less than half the size of “midget bulbs,” 
the Bantam 8 has been developed by Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc., for both ama- 
teur and professional use. 

The need for this new flashbulb, Sylvania 
spokesmen explained, was dictated by im- 
provements in film and lenses which today 
require less light than that provided by 
press-type flashbulbs. Said George C. Con- 
nor, General Sales Manager of the Photo- 
lamps Division, 


“Homes have become 





closer to their subjects and film has be- 
As a result, photo- | 
finishers complained that a high percentage | 
of flash pictures are overexposed and must | 


come more sensitive. 


be made by hand.” 


Bantam 8 has a light output of 7000 lu- | 
mens compared to 20,000 for the Press 25. | 


Construction is scheduled to begin short- 
ly on Sylvania’s flashbulb plant at Win- 
chester, Ky. 


comments on films 





Things seem to have taken a bad turn in 
the art film world. 
tional Art Film Festival, with a round of 
screenings at New York City’s Hunter Col- 
lege, November 28-30, sent very few specta- 
tors away inspired. Many were only hope- 
ful about the future of art films. Others 
went home to the neighborhood Roxy to 
catch a second-show Western. 

Makers of the Hollywood Western at 
least know what they want their films to 
accomplish, and then set about to do it. On 
the other hand, makers of many of the art 
films shown at this year’s festival apparent- 
ly either forgot to define their objectives, 
or if they did, botched the job by a sad 
lack of technical skill. One or two revealed 
pretentiousness which was obviously re- 
sented by the audience. 

The purpose of art films may be said to 
instruct and/or delight, and to bring to 
many and varied audiences information 
about painting, sculpture, architecture— 
any phase of art. Though to a great extent 
shown in New York, these films are avail- 
able for other areas. They have, in fact, 
been gaining wider recognition, not only 


The Second Interna- 


in schools, but in public theaters as well, 


with the result that interest in art through- 


out the country is being stimulated daily. | 


To make an art film is difficult, for there 
is scarcely ever a chance to bring in a live 
actor. Success therefore depends largely 


upon skillful use of camera and cutting to | 
link sequence to sequence smoothly and | 
imaginatively so the work of art can speak | 


for itself. 

Examples of this are in the French films 
shown—Les_ Gisants. 
Francois Noel, tells us about a segment of 
French history through photographs of 
statues found on the tombs of French re- 
gents. Images de TlAncienne Egypte, 
as directed by Maurice Cloche and photo- 
graphed by Claude Renoir, makes wonder- 
ful sense both esthetically and historically, 
of Egyptian art, mainly sculpture. St. Louis, 
Angel of Peace (Robert Darene) is an ex- 
citing summary, in painting and sculpture, 
of Louis’ reign and crusades. 

Each of these films is simple, imaginative 
and technically flawless. The lights and 
camera in each were used throughout for 
maximum dramatic effect. 

By contrast, the audience was somewhat 
let down by Masquerage (Max de Haas), a 
Dutch study of primitive masks, and Quet- 
zacoatl, legend of a Mexican god, a prod- 
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smaller, amateurs have learned to move in 


directed by Jean- | 
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ENLARGER VALUE 
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World over. SOLAR is tops in continuous 
good work and satisfaction. 


2. EASY TO use 
Greatest simplicity of Design and Ease 


of Operation. 


3. Paired rary 5 lenses give uniformly 


brilliant light crisper prints plus 
diffuser - system softness to eliminate 
dust marks and costly Neg. spotting. 


RIV P N 
uick, positive’ Finger-Touch” focusing. 


S. QVER-AL SHARPNESS 
Negative, Lens a oard lab- 


oratory tested for Parallel Alignment. 


6. oust-rree NEGATIVE CARRIER 
No glass, no scratch! Quic’ — 


without removing holder or film. 


35mm to 2'3 


2 3 AS HOLDER 


x ress 
>. 21%4''924"". for 24°x314" Press 
¢. Threaded for Leica lens. 


8. NON-ACTINIC- BASEBOARD 
usive! Eliminate k Fogging 


20"'x27" 7-ply Core Seasoned Laminated 
Wood. “’Rock-Steady”’. 


9g TABLE-TOP ote SWITCH 
(Absolute ree! 


Non-skid , Heavy Duty. 


LUBA LENGTH El EGTRIG CORD 
10. Lasting 8 ft. cord and plug. 


77. cettt BELLOWS 
4 °° Oversize for Easy Lens Interchange. 


72. VENTILATED AMP OUSE 
rotects Negatives from t Damage. 


No Cold-Lite needed: 


73 at 2 corr CAMERA 
round-glass Camera k Accessory. 
4 SWING = VERTICAL PROJECTION 
* For Giant Blowups and Murals. 


7G. GET ALL THESE QUALITY FEATURES 
AND_ MORE IN THE SOLAR 120... 


Only — 50 OTHER MODELS 
Less Lens e to $298.50 
See Your Dealer TODAY! 


FREE! ate icon Today! 
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not 
aly costly! 


Why pay for 

expensive color 

film when Mar 

shall’s Photo 

* Oil Colors will 

give you photo 

: graphic color 

beauty exactly where you want it, every 
time so much more economically. 


color 


Enjoy all the thrills 
of colorphotography 
when you~ shoot 
action. Take advan- 
tage of the faster 
shutter speeds ob- ' Fe es eee 
tainable with black-and-white film. Then add 
color to make your good shots perfect! ~~ 
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so 
easy ! 


You do not 

need any artis 

tic skill or ex 

perience to 

enjoy WOrkKiIng 
with color. Don't wait another day to join 
the thousands who know how much beauty 
can be brought to life in this truly creative 
pastime 


the most popular color process of all! 
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POSITIVE 


AND NEGATIVE 


No Data? 


Dear Sir, 

Sadly lacking and deeply regretted is 
technical information on film used, camera 
used, exposure speed and diaphragm open- 
ing on many pictures in the magazine. This 
makes me wonder—didn’t the editors think 
of it? Or wasn’t it available? When not 
available, believe me, your readers will ap- 
preciate that information stated. 

Ralph Walty 
Okanogan, Wash. 


If reader Walty asks the average profes- 
sional photographer—as AMPuoTO0’s editors 
frequently do—for technical data, he will 
find the professional shaking his head and 
making vague gestures. Exposure and lens 
openings depend on so many different fac- 
tors, few of which will be exactly dupli- 
cated for anyone else, that data may actu- 
ally be misleading to one attempting to 
make a similar picture. 


Processing for 35mm 


Dear Mr. Kaden: 

I just now read your article in the June- 
July issue of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY and 
found it quite enlightening. 

However, I am in no position to do even 
bad work, much less good. Several months 
ago I purchased a Nikon camera with f1.4 
lens Nikkor lens ... (I) have been send- 
ing film all over the States . . . but get 
back nothing but results of dirty developer 
and scratched negatives. 

I hope you can give me a contact with 
someone who does good work in the minia- 
ture field. 

John A. Maddox 

Set. USAF 

748 AF Band 

APO 970, San Francisco 


Dear John: 

I greatly appreciate your interest in my 
article about miniature negatives ... you 
really have a problem, at least for the time 
being. 

There are several very reliable print fin- 
ishing houses here in New York. The best 
known probably is Pavelle Labs, Inc. 16 
East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 

They do all the best they can, I feel, 
however, that you can get the most satis- 
factory results only wken you do your own 
developing of 35mm film. One of the best 
developers for this is Minicol by Edwal. If 
you have not done it yet try it when you are 
back home, which I hope will be very soon. 

Hans Kaden 


WESTON 


EXPOSURE METERS 


C44C— which gives latest WESTON film ratings. — 
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BACK NUMBER OFFER 


If you are a new Amphoto 
reader, you won't want to 
miss some of the outstanding 
articles and photographs that 
have appeared in many of 
our recent issues. For a lim- 
ited time we are offering an 
unusual value of 5 different 
back issues for only $1.00. 
This offer is good only while 
our supply lasts, so send 


$1.00 today to 


American 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


553 Avenue of Americas 
New York II, N. Y. 
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comments on films 





uct of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Both had elements of excellence 
—in Masquerage the masks appeared to be 
in motion, swooping from left or right out 
of darkness almost into the camera. Ani- 
mated effects were also widely (but not too 
well) employed in Quetzacoatl. Lack of 
technical precision in both resulted in 
clumsy moments on the screen. 

Particularly interesting were a charming 
Austrian film of paintings by children, and 
Christ Among the Primitives (Lucci Chia- 
rissi Vincenzo), the expression in African 
sculpture of the life of Christ. From Czecho- 
slovakia came the sensitive Master of Tre- 
bon, a study in color of early and unknown 
Czech paintings. 

Mirror of Holland (Bert Haanstra), as 
well as the American Abstract in Concrete 
(directed and photographed by John Ar- 
vonio) used reflections in water as subject 
matter. In one, the mirror of the Dutch 
scene is her waterways; in the other, Times 
Square in pleasing abstract color designs 
is picked up by the camera from puddles 
and slick streets on rainy nights. 

Of the 44 films shown at the festival, 18 
were American. Among these, Light in the 
Window (about Vermeer), and I Remem- 
ber the Glory (about Botticelli) were very 
well put together, although framed with 
cumbersome introductions and _ endings. 
Unhappily, many of the others were only 
passable and generally dull. 

Of the animated drawings and motion 
paintings the most successful were Made- 
laine (UPA and, incidentally, the top de- 
light of the festival), cinema version of the 
Bemelmans book; Animated Genesis (Brit- 
ish: Joan and Peter Foldes), skillful al- 


. legory about an atomic world; and the 


Golden Fish (Dutch), beautifully drawn 
Chinese fairy tale. Fischinger’s Motion 
Painting No. 1 (U.S.) was pleasing only in 
part. His designs, resembling a multi-col- 
ored ball of yarn unrolling, were seldom 
suficiently integrated with their musical 
accompaniment, a Bach Brandenburg. 

I said things had taken a bad turn in 
the art film world. I’m sure it’s only tem- 
porary. To be successful these films must 
be technically well done. It should not be 
too much to ask that their creators know 
exactly what camera, exposure meter, lights 
and script are for, and that almost-good 
footage belongs in the rubbish and not 
on a reel. This was the point on which 
most of the disappointing films failed, for 
in terms of content, they were almost with- 
out exception impressive, 

The Art Film Festival, though young, is 
doing the public a great service in encour- 
aging the production of such films. Its 
sponsors need all the encouragement they 


can get! 











You are always set for striking 
shots like this, when you carry 
a fast-acting Zeiss Ikon camera, 
fitted with a superb Zeiss lens 

. See the Ikoflex, Contessa 35, 
Contax and Super Ikonta mod- 
els at leading dealers. 






































Write for literature 


CARL ZEISS, INC. 


485 Fifth Ave., New York 17 





















































SUPER IKONTA B 
24%4x2%4” auto-focusing 
range-finder camera 















7 ZEISS IKON 
4 CAMERAS 


IKOFLEX 2% x 2%" 
with EXTRABRITE 
focusing screen 


































| Unlimited darkroom results 
when you add OMeGa accessories 
to your D-2 enlarger! 


Amazing Fluorescent OMEGALITE — For 
portraits and less contrast, replace the con- 
denser lamphousing with an OMEGALITE 
. A long life, G. E. *‘circline,"* trigger 
starting tube is housed in an ‘‘integrating 
sphere’’ for evenly diffused illumination. 

Tubes, easily and i vely r 
$42.75 


MOY COLORHEAD ATTACHMENT — Permits in- 
sertion of heat absorbing glass and filters 
in the most optically ad 

> between lamp and condensers. “$1 5.00 

SS COPY ATTACHMENT —Converts the Omega 


D-2 Enlarger into a precision copy camera. 

Fis, Accepts standard 4” x 5” negative holders. 
$34. 

\O) PORTRAIT GRID ATTACHMENT — Diffuses 

undesirable detail in portrait work. $3.45 


Gal” RAPID-SHIFT FILMHOLDER — Permits rapid- 
fire enlarging of 35mm. $13.80 
ents 


gsc, OMEGa D-2 enlarger 


with The only precision Enlarger whose optically cor- 
Colorhead rect condenser system offers unsurpassed even- 


























$183.50 ness of illumination and maximum size prints 
with with all negatives 35mm to 4” x 5”, by e 
Omegalite matching auxiliary condensers with e? ° 
$159.40 the focal length of each lens ee? . 
from 2” to 6%", | ogo ® ° MEGA 
eoccseee® 
FREE BOOKLET (itentesey ee 


30-28 Starr pan be tone Island City 1, N. Y. 


Please rush me my FREE copy of the new bookier, 


illustrating how you can con- "The Three Basic Points of Print Quality."’ 


sistently attain top quality 











, Name_ 
photo results! Address 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! City Jone __Nete____— 


Any Picture is Just a Snapshot Until It's Enlarged! 
@eeeeeeveeeoeoeeeeeeeee080@ 
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sta n ( S Here's Your Camera 


| Here's—PRAKTIFLEX 


' 
st | Ben IF you WANT the easiest and most 
5 successful shooting any hobbiest 
could want—i/ you need a camera 
which will inspire better negative 
quality—7/ there is anything miss- 








ing in your present complete en- 
joyment of your hobby—then the 
for answer may well be PRAKTIFLEX. 














Whether you are a_ beginner 
who needs simple and dependable 
equipment, or a professional who 
needs to follow sports action with a 
camera both easy and fast, then the 
answer may well be PRAKTIFLEX. 


This single-lens reflex enables 
you to look down into one large, 
clear finder and focus and com- 
pose your scene. No clumsy range- 
finder or tiny viewer will fog your 
vision. You can follow action up 
to the actual split-second of ex- 
posure. The controls are con- 
venient—designed by those who 
know where fingers really are 
when a camera is held. 


The PRAKTIFLEX will give you 
brilliant, sparkling color slides and 
crisp negatives with easy-printing 
gradation. A_ built-in, factory 
pre-tested synchronizer will add 
hours to your enjoyment of the 
freedom of flashbulbs and speed- 
light. A choice of ten quickly- 
changed lenses allow you to work 
from extreme telephoto to full 
wide-angle—even permit close-up 
copy work for the specialist. 


abe commen fabler will be hapoy MaeaMirate the few. Pra PRAKTIFLEX is completely versa- 


him today! Wrte for Booklet No. 1008. The Praktica Company, Inc. 48 We tile—completely desirable. It can 


29th Street, New York 1, N. Y. Ex 


be your camera! Examine it now 
the U.S.A. for the KW-OPTIK WORKS, GERMANY 


and let PRAKTIFLEX speak for itself. 


if you are interested in oscillographic photography 
additional information is available on request 
—Advertisement— 
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“TAKE “EM RIGHT ALL THE TIME” 


Text and photographs by Joe Kostin 


a ZIEGFELD, the great showman, often boasted that the world’s most 
beautiful women passed through the portals of his theaters. Be that as it 
may, I still proclaim that the world’s most famous people pass before my 
camera each and every day of the year. In my capacity as chief news and 
feature photographer for American Airlines at La Guardéa and Idlewild 


Airports, I have photographed such varied personalities ranging from Dagmar 
to Mrs. Roosevelt, Nehru to Marilyn Monroe. The majority of these photos 























“TAKE ‘EM RIGHT ALL THE TIME" 


Will Rogers, Jr. shows off 
some fancy rope twisting to 
American Airlines stewardess 
Betty Carter at La Guardia. 


A 


Passenger lists of any air- 
liner reveal strange combina- 
tions. Here Yehudi Menuhin 
and Joe E. Brown get together. 


¥ 
Bette Davis, husband ‘Gary 
Merrill and entourage arrive 
at the field. Many luminaries 
show up daily. 


find their way into the metropolitan papers of the country, trade journals, 
movie fan magazines and sundry other outlets of distribution. By no means 
do I wish to convey the impression that I only pose celebrities before my 
cameras and shun the other thousands of passengers who arrive and depart 
on our giant flagships. Indeed it is that I go ahunting for our wee baby 
passengers. For it is the “baby picture” that is dearest to the hearts of even 
the most hard-boiled big city picture editor. 

My photographic beat at the airports probably constitutes the smallest area 
any photographer has to cover in actual measured real estate, but it must 
take its place at the head of the line in choosing the most interesting one. 
Come with me on some of my assignments and let me bear this out to you. 

Each evening before leaving our darkrooms in the hangars at the field, | 
prepare my camera case so that just in the event that I have an early morning 
assignment I won't be caught with a batch of empty holders. Fortunately for 
me it is rare when a flagship will arrive before its scheduled time to deposit 
my “assignment” before I’ve arrived at the field. I use a 4x5 Speed Graphic 
for the majority of my pictures, but I always include my Rolleiflex just in 
case I come across some subject that might make a three or four picture layout. 

Flash is practically a must for me due to the fact that as I pointed out, 
these photographs are for publication and flash eliminates the unusually harsh 
shadows that are especially prevalent at La Guardia Field. However, there 
are occasions when I find that making pictures under existing lighting 
conditions produces a more pleasing effect and is still suitable for making 
an excellent newspaper engraving. This is especially true of a photo made of 
a child outside near the airplanes where soft shadows enhance the results. 

But there’s flight four just pulling into its allotted space on the apron. 
We've checked the teletype room at the airport for any leads, but today 
they’ve been scarce and we must use our ingenuity, more or less, in the 
selection of subjects we'll photograph. Flight number four is en route from 
Hollywood with a stop-over at Chicago, and invariably it brings into New 
York a Hollywood luminary or two. Fortune is smiling at us this day, for as 
the huge door swings open we see the stewardess who informs us that Joan 
Caulfield, a young and pretty actress, is aboard. 

At this point let me say something important. I learned it only by making 
thousands of publicity pictures in one of our more highly competitive pro- 
fessions. Anyone already in this field, or contemplating to enter it, will do 
well to bear this in mind, and that is te make each and every picture your 
best one. 

If I had just asked Miss Caulfield to stand on the airplane ramp and wave 
prettily, the chances are that this picture would never have seen the light of 
day. Instead it would have rested far down in the bottom of several waste- 
baskets. 1 had met Miss Caulfield previously at the airport, and when she now 
stepped from the ramp we exchanged greetings. 

I asked her what brought her to New York this time. Turned out she 
was in town to do three television shows and had been studying a script as 
the plane approached New York. This gave me my cue and, Miss Caulfield 
agreeing, I posed her reading the script. As it was, the photograph appeared 
in three New York papers the next day. 

Now I do not wish to conyey the impression that posing Miss Caulfield this 
way was a stroke of genius on my part, but I do want to emphasize that it was 
a much better picture than one which would have shown her waving before 
the camera. As the majority of my photos are distributed immediately to the 
New York press and major wire services, they must necessarily stand in 


competition with the many hundreds that are daily submitted to the picture 
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“TAKE ‘EM RIGHT ALL THE TIME" 


Bernard Baruch, left, is always 
good picture copy especially 
when you find him using a 
baggage counter instead of his 
usual park bench as an office. 
There’s a top secret going on at 
right that Helga Schuler (4) 
spills out to brother Peter (12) 
following their arrival from 
Munich. 


editors. If mine are going to see the light of newsprint they must have some- 
thing a little different or be just as good as the others from which picture 
layouts are made. Remember, an editor chooses from among his own photog- 


raphers, the wire services photos, the many publicity organizations that are 
submitting their wares and many other sources. 

Before I had been on the job very long I discovered that the average 
picture editor will always welcome a good animal or baby picture. As a 
matter of fact, two years ago one of the major wire services queried its 
picture editor clients about their preferences in pictures they like to use. 
Seventy-eight percent of those replying stated that their first choice was a 
baby photo. That was good enough for me; to this day I prowl the ramps at 
the airport always in search of the little ones. Each day I’m likely to come 
across some small urchin just in from Germany, decked out in his gayest 
Tyrolean outfit, on his way somewhere to be adopted by a childless family. 
Or often there’s Johnny Jones, just in from California to visit his grand- 
parents in the East. Whether from here or abroad, these tots are unpredictable 
and the results on the finished prints very often have given me a chuckle. I 
must catch these kids in between plane arrival and departure and time is 
precious. Thus on many occasions I don’t even focus, but use a small aperture 
opening to assure a great depth of field. 

I wouldn’t trade places with the most satisfied news photographer because 
I think my assignment out at the field is unlike any other. Each day brings 
something new; to say the job is not stereotyped is mild indeed. There are 
times, however, when I wish I’d stayed down on the farm. La Guardia Airport 
is one of the coldest spots I’ve ever been to and I’ve flown to quite a few 
different climates in the past six years. In the winter the chilly, wintry blasts 
(and I mean blasts) can freeze the solenoid on a Graphic thus preventing the 


Photographs courtesy American Airlines 








shutter from opening. On more than one occasion I have developed blank 


films. Of course this was before I learned to hide my camera beneath a huge 


sheepskin coat. Summer also provides its problems. The early morning and 
late afternoon sun throws harsh lighting across the fuselage of the huge planes 
that can cause unsightly glare across the face of a negative. Using a Polaroid 
polarizing filter, however, practically does away with that. 

It is only natural that after six years of photographing the great and near- 
great I can report many amusing incidents and some that were less than 
funny to me. Like the time I made a picture of one of our better known male 
actors and discovered in the darkroom that he had a silver flask that was 
protruded ever so highly out of his coat pocket. The motor cycle messenger 
was waiting to take the photos into town, and I suggested that he go have a 
cup of coffee while I did something about the flask with a retouching knife. 
When the photo appeared next day in the newspapers the flask had become 


a newspaper sticking out of the actor’s pocket. 


This shot was made at the 
height of Frank Sinatra’s 
courtship of Ava Gardner. 
When I asked him to pose 
singing in a duet with a 
young lady passenger he 
made no mention of Ava. 


Ava Gardner herself— 
‘nuff said. Pictures of 
actresses, especially when 
they look like this gal, 
enhance any photo's 
chances of acceptance. 


< 





“TAKE 'EM RIGHT ALL THE TIME" 


Here in New York to mix busi- 
ness and pleasure is Marilyn 
Monroe, arriving at La Guardia. 


Once I photographed a young lady, quite pretty, who was about to make a 


phone call from the airport when she discovered that she was without proper 


change. A quarter stood between her and the completion of her call. Being 
the closest one to her, i naturally fell heir to the role of cashier. Turned out 
later the young damsel was the daughter of the Nizam of Hyerabad, one of 
the world’s richest men. I never got my quarter back. 

Then there was the tiny youngster with the big grin on his face who 
remained motionless while the burly purser carried him down the stairs of 
the ramp. The steel braces on his legs prevented him from toddling about like 
other youngsters in the airport’s waiting room while his mother collected her 
baggage. He was Kemal Melak, from Istanbul, on his way to Warm Springs, 
Georgia, in an attempt to cure his paralysis. I spent a few moments with his 
mother and him béfore they were placed on another plane for a flight 
southward. 

One evening, about a year later, I was startled by someone tapping me on 
the shoulder. Turning around I recognized Kemal’s mother. I inquired about 
the lad, noticing that he wasn’t nearby. A smile lit her face from ear to ear 
as she pointed to a small figure dressed in a white snow suit, pursuing a rubber 
ball. It was Kemal, still smiling, and apparently cured of polio. Being a witness 
to that scene made me feel good that day! 

The daily happenings here at the airport can very easily be likened to those 
that are faced by the average big town news photographer. I don’t mean the 
five-alarm fires or the front page robberies that are daily chronicled in the 
press. But I’ve covered a birth here, too (yes, it was a girl), participants in 


marriages as well as divorces, and just the other day posed a bridal group at 


the foot of the ramp of a California bound flagship. Each day | can pause 


to say hello and photograph diplomats and statesmen in whose briefcases 
very often are papers that affect our everyday lives: men like John Foster 
Dulles, Dewey, MacArthur, Nixon, Eisenhower, Stevenson, McCarthy, Taft, 
Barkeley, Wedemeyer, Admiral Halsey, Baruch, to name only a very few. The 
above named personalities all passed by here within the past few weeks and 
not for the first time, either. All found a few moments to spare so that I might 
make a few exposures. (Continued on page 72) 
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Barry Fitzgerald, above, is always pre- 
pared for any situation. Walter Pidgeon, 
below, uses the sturdy back of an airline 
hostess as a temporary desk. 





MAKING TEXTURES 
LOOK § 
REAL 


"whESy.. 


E TOOK a searching glance at the problem of rendering 
form and local tone of objects in the December issue. 
The solutions proposed for the egg and the cigaret pack- 


age were adequate, but some may have wondered: how 


Dest and photographs does all that help us to convey, for example, the quality 
of a blanket, which has neither definite form nor local 
by tone, only texture? 

: Most writers on photographic lighting dismiss the sub- 
ject of textures with an offhand reference to skim light 
and a picture of a Turkish towel. Is the subject as simple, 
or as unimportant, as that? Simple, yes, in that no ob- 


John Nichols 





scure tricks or long practice are involved. Unimportant? 
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In Figure la the second sheet from a 
pad on which a note has been written 
shows no texture by flat lighting. Skim 
light reveals the note in lb. In Figure 
2 the intensity of light on a surface 
varies with the sine of the angle of 
incidence. Figure 3: when a flat surface 
is to be illuminated evenly, the light 
should be kept as far away as possible. 
In 3a the light is too close. Range of 
brightness between opposite sides of 
set 1:22. The light is three times as far 
away in 3b. Range of brightness is 
122.7. 


As fous ke 
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Photographic texture, available to any mediocre photog- 
rapher, is a quality which the most brilliant artists can 
hardly attain. Dali, Meissonier, Vermeer—we must cud- 
gel our brains for the names of the few artists who have 
been able to convey as much texture in their pictures as 
any good photograph. The artists admit this of course, 
and answer that they set their sights on higher goals; but 
when we see an artist experimenting with dry-brush to try 
to convey the texture of a cat’s fur or tediously drawing 
the growth-rings of a bit of wood, we may be permitted a 
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genteel sneer at the photographic pretensions of artists, 
such as artists used to direct at the artistic pretensions of 
photographers. 

It is interesting to note that some of our most prominent 
realistic artists work frankly from photographs. 

This superiority of photography over all other graphic 
processes is exactly as old as photography itself. The 
account of a daguerreotype demonstration in the New 
York Star of October 14, 1839, states: “When (the finished 


plate was) examined . . . through a magnifying glass 





The blanket and feather, in Figure 4a, 
were photographed with the same 


technique as used in Figure la. Figure 
4b shows the same subject with appro- 
priate lighting and contrast. 





The real egg in Figure 5a shows a character- 
istic faint highlight while the glass egg has a 
harsh, glaring one. Lit by a “window,” the 
glass egg in Figure 5b shows a character- 
revealing highlight. 





MAKING TEXTURES LOOK REAL 


the difference of grain (of the stone, that is) in the 
separate flagstones of the sidewalk was visible, and the 
texture of everything, if I may use the phrase, was easily 
distinguishable.” 


For two decades this superiority was treasured by both 


artistic and inartistic photographers. But later artists-of- 
the-camera like Robinson, Cameron, Steiglitz, Demachy, 
and their followers, set themselves other goals than the 
mechanical rendition of texture, and in many cases 
reached them. Others felt that much loss had resulted 
from neglecting photography’s birthright; Weston, Ren- 
ger-patzsch, Sougez and many others developed the artistic 
possibilities of photographic texture. Today few photog- 
raphers will be found who fail to exploit to a greater or 
less degree photography’s greatest superiority. 

The dictionary tells us that the word texture, originally 
applied to the weave of cloth, now refers to the minute 
structure of things. Thus we see that it concerns definition 
and contrast as well as lighting. Clarence White, a most 
inspiring teacher of photography, used to say that one 
should be able to cover all but a quarter-inch square of a 
good photograph, and identify through that small aperture 
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all the substances depicted. Needless to say, if the picture 
were unsharp, grainy, or lacking in contrast, this could 
not be done. 

But even if these three faults were to be avoided, some 


faint textures would be hard to identify without some help 


from special lighting. This might be natural or artificial, 
planned or accidental, but it would accentuate or intensify 
such textures. 

We have all had the experience, when driving at night, 
of encountering a dangerous-looking hole in the road— 
only to find that the hole was only two or three inches 
deep! The headlights, making an acute angle with the 
road, exaggerated its texture. This familiar type of light- 
ing is called by photographers skim-lighting, and is used 
in many situations for bringing out the surface irregu- 
larities of non-reflecting objects like cloth, paper and so 
on (Figure 1). 

Only two technical problems are involved in_ this 
method. One is that the intensity of light on any unit area 
of a surface varies with the sine of the angle of incidence 
(Figure 2). Thus the exposure, and the volume of front 
fill-in light needed, must be adjusted to the angle of the 
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skim light. This also intensifies the problem, always pres- 
ent in studio photography, of the falling-off of light with 
distance according to the inverse square law (Figure 
3a). Skim lights, then, should be placed at some distance 


from the subject, so that rays to opposite sides of the set 


will travel the same distance and strike at nearly the same 
angle (Figure 3b). 

The ideal ratio between diameter of main light source 
and distance is about 1:108, which is the ratio of the 
sun (see “Learn Your Light.” AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
July 1952). 

The other problem is: what degree of contrast is appro- 
priate to the subject? The FBI might be satisfied by the 
photographic quality of Figure 1b, but a similar technique 
on a blanket would yield a wiry result which would not 
convey its softness of texture (Figure 4a). For such a 
subject the recipe would be a larger proportion of fill-in 
light (Figure 4b). Professionals are often required to 
tone down texture rather than accentuate it; they do this 
by increasing the amount of fill-in as needed, while re- 
taining the identification quality of a faint skim light. 

The less obvious technique of texture rendition is by 





In Figure 6 texture by reflection 
was obtained by the use of spot- 
lights in place of the usual 
broad-source fill-in lights. 





Figure 7 shows skim-lighting in 
professional architectural pho- 
tography. Note the strong relief 
given to a flat surface. 





controlled reflection. Long before electricity, or photog- 
raphy, the highlight had made its appearance on shiny 
surfaces in Dutch still-life paintings and has become a 


traditional symbol by which artists explain the shape and 


texture of a glossy object. Photographers also find this 
tradition valuable, varying the technique according to 
the nature of the object. Suppose the problem were to 
distinguish, photographically, a real and a glass egg. The 
faint sheen of the eggshell would require a strong spot- 
light to bring it out (Figure 5a). But such a lighting 
would not be suitable for a very shiny subject like the 
glass egg. For such a subject a window, real or artificial, 
would be best. Figure 5b was made with an artificial 
window, two feet square, and two feet from the subject. 

Thought should be given to where the highlight should 
be; this in turn determines from what angle the light must 
come. Sometimes locating the right angle by hit-or-miss 
may be time-consuming. In such cases a pocket flashlight 
may be waved about in the space surrounding the object 
until the desired highlight is formed. The photographic 
light source can then be placed where the flashlight was. 
Another method is to hold a small mirror at the exact 
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The value of the photograph as a document depends 
on the way the light makes an angle with the front 
surface, accentuating the characteristic verticals. 





MAKING TEXTURES LOOK REAL 


angle of the surface you wish to highlight; placing your 
eye along the line from object to lens, you will see the 
reflection of the area where the light must go. We all 
know about the angle of incidence being equal to the 
angle of reflection, and should with practice be able to 
guess closely where lights should be placed to cause the 
desired reflections. This is good training for flash photog- 
raphers, who will become able to predict when their flash 
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would cause a mirror or oil painting to reflect a glare 


toward the camera. 

_It will be noted in Figure 5a that the highlight on the 
glass egg is not pretty, and while it does give a clue to 
the form of the object, it is otherwise worthless. Except 
for objects like diamonds which owe their character to 
little pinpoint flashes, such tiny highlights in a picture 
are of little value. The need of controlling the highlights 





“The dictionary tells us that the word texture... 
now refers to the minute structure of things. It con- 
cerns definition and contrast as well as lighting.” 





increases as we go up the shininess scale, until when we 
reach objects of metal the problem becomes entirely one 
of creating the proper highlights. 

Figure 6 is an unusual application of texture in por- 
traiture. The conventional broad-source fill-in light was 
replaced by spots and small floods, yielding texture by 
reflection. 

Architectural photographers often take great pains to 


secure texture-lighting. Note the relief given to the letters 


in Figure 7. Figure 8 shows a charming example of the 
Victorian-Gothic style, characterized by the use of vertical 
molding strips. Note how these strips are lost on the 


sunny and shady sides of the bay-window, accentuated 
on the side at an angle to the sun. 

Next month we will take another look at this important 
subject of texture-by-reflection. 
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THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
PRESENTS 


THREE YOUNG PHOTOGRAPHERS 


lin AUTUMN’S SHOW of photography at the Brooklyn, N. Y., Museum 
includes the work of three young photographers of the New York area. 
Miss Gita Lenz, whose work is shown on these two pages, has done a 
variety of work and is, perhaps, most successful in locating the abstract 
aspects of the world around us. Her vision is indicated by the glimpse 
of a porch railing of an up-state New York house shown above and of 
the neglected sky-light on page 29. More of Miss Lenz’ work will be 
seen in this year’s AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The other two photographers represented in this show do work 
which, while different, is still sufficiently related to make the show a 


coherent whole. John Reed, better known for his color abstracts, shows 
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prints like the one above, which look at reality in terms of its surface 





design. Donald Normark, who is now touring Europe, provides for the 
show a series of nature studies of which the shot of the rocky stream 
on page 3] is an example and some studies of human beings in social 
situations. Both series reveal him as a photographer who will become 


more important in the years to come. 


Donald Normark 








For best results, do not 
force the child or make 
him uncomfortable. 


‘mee like to take pictures of their children. It’s one of the most extensive 


and gratifying hobbies imaginable. But so many of their results are not what 
they started out wanting to get; I’m sure of that. 

“What,” asked a neighbor of mine, “should I do when I want to take indoor 
portraits of my son? My apartment is small, my son active, and my equipment 
very limited.” 

All this sounded like a pretty general problem, so being a good neighbor | 
agreed to “sit-in” at a picture taking session in his house, provided he plan it 
as though he were doing it alone. In that way I could more easily see where 
he needed help. 

When I got there he was set up and ready—-or at least that’s what he called it. 

Why do most beginners crouch to take pictures? So few faces, except for 
special effects, can afford to be photographed from a low angle. And where does 
the habit come from of placing the light almost smack in front of the subject’s 
face? Perhaps the latter ill results from the “flashgun-attached-to-camera” 


equipment that for some time has been flooding the amateur photography 


market. One is led to believe that all you must do is aim carefully, flash your 
light right in the subject’s face and come up with a desirable picture. Well, the 


wonderful pictures that the ads claim were taken that way never were. 


er we bi 4 young man i, , tal l m " mn le Ly 


a normal three year old he’s not too willing to sit still or to be as dressed up 
as he unfortunately is. Being a normal, anxious parent his mother is just as 
determined that he will sit still while Daddy takes his picture. Without meaning 
to be unkind they are forcing something on their child that should and can be 
fun. 

This is their unhappy result—a picture of a glum, sullen child, not in the 
least like Warren who is a lovable happy boy. And to add to the sad expression, 
there is poor lighting, wrong camera angle and a picture that overall is toe busy. 

Having children dress up to have their picture taken is a fault that is 
altogether too common. There seems to be an obsession with the formal 


portrait that often ends up with the child over-dressed and uncomfortable. 





The wrong angle, wrong \ - ' <a The commonest result: an 
perspective, wrong lighting— a q , wy. uninteresting picture with 
and an unhappy, bored child. , ef —~Y a confusing background. 


The striped blazer, bow tie and starched collar shirt our young man is 
ee wearing are charming evidence of his growing up. They do look nice on him, 
but not in a photograph. 


The couch only adds to the confusion. Why do so many people use the living 

room couch as their favorite setting for family pictures? Even if it doesn’t have 
Ties as active and distracting a pattern as this one does, it places the subject too 
(ry close to the background and presents the additional problem of undesirable 


shadow. This complication is not, however, difficult to overcome. 


N PHOTOGENIC 


Text and photographs by Nora Rickey 
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bad, is to get your subject at least four feet away from whatever it is that you 
are using for a background so that the shadow can fall away out of the picture 
area. This doesn’t apply, of course, if you are taking candids with natural or 
indirect light. 

After I pointed out the disadvantages of using the couch, I suggested to my 
neighbor that he look around the room for a better spot. I confined his search 
to this one room because all the others were wallpapered with lovely and 
livable, but unphotogenic designs. 

He picked this chair which isn’t a bad choice if properly used. Still insisting 
that Warren sit still and behave himself, my friend continued to get the sullen, 
stiff picture, poorly lit and poorly planned. 





Here is a better background 
but the result is still stiff and 
unnatural. 


YOUR CHILD IS 
PHOTOGENIC 


The camera angle is still wrong. It is too low. The lighting is still wrong. It 
is too flat. The picture is still too busy—with blazer stripes, chair arms and the 
child’s legs. The background is still too close—there are bad shadows. 

I then offered some more suggestions. First, that we remove the jacket and tie, 
and that Warren be persuaded to cooperate by our making a game out of it. 

His mother brought him his blocks, a new and favorite toy, and offered to 
play with him. At first he was reluctant to accept the idea but when I suggested 
that his mother build with the blocks on my head and we would see how high 


she could go, our heretofore disinterested young man was gleefully agreeable. 


Of course you won’t always have someone around to help. You might have to 
do it all yourself. But some sort of game and resulting pleasanter rapport 
between the photographer and the subject, especially when it’s a child, are very 
essential regardless of the family relationship, or lack of it, between the two. 


It is better to have an assistant if possible; it makes life easier for you. 


The first, big step toward improvement: a simpler 
costume and mother is not fussing over the child 
but distracting his attention with an enjoyable 
game, turning the whole affair into fun. 


With Warren’s attitude changed we got down to a few technical details that 
would, I felt, make enough of a difference to end this session with a fairly 
presentable picture. 

We improved the camera angle by finding a sturdy stool for our photographer 
to stand up on and shoot down from, and placed it about five feet away to help 
minimize distortion. We pulled the chair about a foot farther away from the 
wall and turned it around to kill the problem of its size and its large, distracting 
arms. This also gave our subject a more comfortable and relaxed position for 


watching the block-building nonsense that was still serving to amuse him. 








The first real step away from the snap-shot. Here is 
an engaging little boy, enjoying himself while daddy 
has selected a better viewpoint and is catching a real 
and characteristic expression. Better pictures come 
from changes as simple as these. 


Then we lifted the one light as high as the old stand supporting it would 
allow, and put it a little more to one side than it had been for better modeling 
of the face. 


Only a beginning, I know, but my neighbor is happier with his result than 
previously. 


Just think what a difference two or three lights would make, plus a tripod 
for the camera. Think, too, of the fun my neighbor could have working with 
natural or indirect light, doing candid instead of formal shots. In due time, 
with lots of patience . . . 








— 





One of the many shots of Jinx 
Falkenburg which were made 
by Bob Jennings during his 
week in New York. 


Below is the letter which 
lovely Jinx wrote to indicate 
what she thought of Jennings’ 
photographs of her. 





JINX FPALKENBURG MSCRARY 
MANHASSET, LONG 1SLAND 


September 25, 1952 


Deer Bob -- 


I must write and thank you for the bacch of pictures 
be were kind enough to make up and sond to me, I 
ove baving them ae I think they are the best candid 
action pictures ever taken of me. action, I mean 
t the swinging door at the Waldorf -- 
setting inte the cab -- being made up for television -- 
adding nail polish rehearsal acd all the other 
shote that shag caught of me during ovr day together. 
o has seen the agen Nag os ge they are 
wonderful yo Syroved to know who's the photogrepher. 
Se if you eve: ir gome to New York uate -~ let me 
ae -- maybe I'l] have some clients for you. 


Geod lack -- keep up your good work. 
Best, , ‘ 
wo NG 
Th, 
Mr. Bob Jennings 


230 Green Street 
Honesdale, Pennsylvani«e 








Joe Costa, chief photographer for King 
Features and the Sunday (N. Y.) Mirror, 
checks over negatives with Jennings after 
one of his especially arranged assignments. 
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Left, Phil Rizzuto, New York 
Yankees’ shortstop, shows Jen- 
nings his favorite bat. Jennings’ 
tour included meeting many 















Jinx (who else?) smiles 
for Jennings’ camera dur- 
ing his New York week 
arranged by Graflex. 












Re JENNINGS’ example offers encouragement to aspiring 
young photographers everywhere. Last year when only 
19, hé won the Graphic-INP Press Fellowship over 15 final- 
ists. His reward was an action-packed week in New York 
under the guidance of experts from International News 
Photos. He had the opportunity to learn in detail how a 
large picture-service operates and to accompany seasoned 
press photographers on their assignments. 
The young photographer from Honesdale, Penn., has 
gone on this year to become staff photographer for the 






sports figures. 


Below, Jennings gets to photo- 
graph the guests of well-known 
shows and other celebrities while 
learning on his hard-won week 
working in New York. 


Scranton Times and is official state police photographer 
for his county. 

Jennings began his career at the age of 11 in the studio 
of Joseph A. Bodie of Honesdale and says, “I give Mr. 
Bodie all the credit in making a photographer out of me.” 
Jennings soon graduated from the floor-sweeping detail 
and began to develop and print roll film by the time he 
was 12. He began to shoot assignments with a Speed 
Graphic the following year. 

During high school his interest in photography contin- 
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Jennings chats with Joe DiMaggio, another 
of the many celebrities he met and photo- 
graphed during his stay in New York after 
winning the Graphic-INP prize. 


Above and left are some of the shots made by 
Bob Jennings of attractive Jinx Falkenburg—shots 
which led to the letter of appreciation on page 36. 


GRAFLEX WINNER REPORTS SUCCESS 


ued and won the Gold Key from Scholastic Magazine three 
different years. After graduation in 1950 he worked part- 
time for the Scranton Times before winning the Graflex- 
INP award. 

His assignments in New York included a series taken 
of Jinx (Falkenburg) McCrary. Jinx has described the 
resulting prints as being among the best ever made of her 
(see her letter on these pages). 

This year’s Graflex contest is offering double the pre- 
vious year’s prize money and is adding a picture-story 
division for additional opportunity. In this category $3150 
will be divided among eight winning stories. These may 
be in either color or black-and-white and must consist of 
four or more stories which tell a story or convey an idea. 
Captions, if necessary should be attached to each print. 
No story will be judged if it has appeared in any publi- 
cation with a circulation of over 200,000. 

A new press division has also been added this year with 
prizes for professional news photographers. No model re- 
leases will be required in this division, but model releases 
must be attached to the backs of all other entries or they 
will not be judged. 


All details and entry forms may be obtained at most 
camera stores or directly from Contest Dept., Graflex, Inc.. 
Rochester 8, N. Y. 





‘The Seeing Eye 


A; 


A delicately han- 
dled park scene 
with the soft-focus 
background figure 
adding subtlety to 
the print. 


MA YEARS AGO I began an article for Arts & Decora- 

tion with, “Pictures are all around us if we can only 
see them.” I also quoted Oscar Wilde’s famous aphorism, 
“To look at a thing is not (necessarily) to see it.” In 
one of our early conversations, shortly after he arrived 
in Laguna Beach, besides otherwise advising him, | 
called these observations to Bill Current’s attention. He 
took them eagerly and attentively to mind with the out- 


By Paul Outerbridge 


Photographs by William Current 


standing results witnessed by the pictures accompanying 
this article. But first, let us pause briefly for a short in- 
troductory sketch of Bill. 

William Ralph Current was born in a large house in the 
better section of Pasadena, California, just 30 years ago. 
At the age of 12 he invested $5.00 in his first camera. 
an old German folding type with an 7.7 lens. An enlarger 
soon followed (he made it out of this camera and a Prince 
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THE SEEING EYE 


The shot of the 
right, utilized the back- 
ground clutter, left, as 


artist, 


part of the design. 


Albert tobacco tin) and he was off—on his photographic 
way. 

After graduating from the local high school where he 
demonstrated considerable mechanical inclination and 
aptitude, diminishing family finances required his taking 
a job. At Fearless Camera Co. in Hollywood, who used 
to supply Fox Film with equipment, they put him to work 
on a lathe. After a year and a half of precision camera 
manufacturing work, he entered the Army as a private 
serving in the 3rd Infantry. It may be recalled this outfit 
had the toughest and most time overseas. 

Bill’s three and a half years of overseas service took 
him to Africa, Sicily, Italy and France; his feet were 
frozen and a lung injury gave him an over a hundred 
percent disability. This necessitated his subsequently 
spending two and a half years in a Veterans’ Hospital, 
finally returning to civilian life at the age of 25. 

He entered a much-advertised photographic school on 
the G.I. Bill, but after six months of this mass-production 
method of how to become a photographic technician 
rather than a photographer he felt he was not making the 
kind of progress that he desired; so skipping the rubber- 
stamp graduation certificate, he decided to see what he 
could do on his own. In the meantime he married Ruth, 
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an attractive Oregon girl, who nearly “made” the movies 
due to his pictures of her, and who has since proved to 
be his best model. Shortly after this they both arrived in 
Laguna in the Autumn of 1949, and Bill began making his 
first pictures for money—portraits, and an occasional 
commercial job such as offered by the limited commerce 
and economics of a small seaside resort town. 

Black-haired, blue-eyed Bill’s looks reflect his Irish 
ancestry. He is soft spoken, quietly mature for his age; 
often making quite profound observations in an ap- 
parently unconscious manner. He says he never really 
saw things until he used a camera, and he firmly believes 
that looking for pictures, and making them, causes one 
to be much more vitally aware of life. 

One day we were discussing the overly-cited, much 
over-emphasized importance placed by the half-informed 
on the so-called limitations of photography. I stated that 
I felt limitations are often the best stimulant to creation 
in an artist, as witness, for example, the Primitives who, I 
have always believed, were the first advertising artists— 
they were advertising the church. Bill heartily concurred, 
“Most so-called limitations make for photographic 
strength. If you could jump men any way you wished on a 
chess board, there would be no game—no art to it. Pho- 
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tography is full of limitations as well as possibilities—just 
like everything else in life. You have to conceive your 
picture within a frame; all equipment is limited; there is 
no universal camera or universal lens that will do every 
kind of job equally well; and, in the end, you have to print 
your picture on a flat surface with limited reflective 
properties. What produces worth-while results is how well 
a person can work within the limitations that are like the 
rules of a game, and in photography, in particular, how 
well he knows and has mastered his equipment.” 

There is no doubt that a lot of the so-called old timers 
who used mechanically crude equipment, judged by mod- 
ern de luxe miniature camera standards, produced work 
that still stands as some of the most creative ever done 
in photography. D. O. Hill, giving five minutes exposure 
in bright sunlight, and later, Clarence White holding up 
the sagging bellows of his ancient view camera and mak- 
ing his exposure with a lens cap—lI’ve seen him do it— 
didn’t do so badly—a lot better than most of the men 
working today. But these photographers had mastered 
their simple equipment, and were able to make one 
camera and one lens do almost everything they wanted. 

Bill Current feels that, by and large, one camera and 
one lens can be made equal to at least most photographing 
requirements, and in particular that the twin lens reflex 
type is, in the final analysis, the most versatile and con- 
venient all round camera for general use. All the pictures 
accompanying this article were made with an [3.5 Rollei- 
flex (he prefers it to the {2.8) and Bill’s 8x10 prints from 


the 244x2% negatives are just about as good and sharp 





oo 


as any made from original 4x5’s. He can even raise the 
size to 11x14 and keep them looking about as good. The 
rich blacks and charming tonal gradations in these prints 
are a pleasure to behold. Such results are, of course, due 
to meticulous processing operations. 

Regarding shooting, Bill’s technique is quite simple. 
First he measures the incident light with a Norwood Ex- 
posure Meter. Of course, any good accurate meter will do 
a satisfactory job. It all depends upon how well a photog- 
rapher uses his meter. He says he never composes in fixed 
proportions, letting every subject establish its own pro- 
portions; cropping as little as possible later. He feels that 
the three-inch lens on the twin reflex produces the effect 
of the picture all around one, rather than standing off 
and looking at it. He also feels that a lens is something 
one gets to learn, and after its owner has really done so, 
he can do almost anything with it; still further that dis- 
tortion occurs in long focus lenses as well as short focus 
lenses, and that the secret lies in controlling one’s image. 

Regarding compositional set-ups, this photographer 
feels that the stimulation of different backgrounds and 
lightings, as they are met with in life. is much more in- 
spiring than trying to create to order in the studio. He 
seldom uses artificial light; has only three little Victor 
units which he uses to convey the effect of things seen 
frankly in artificial light as such, never to give the effect 
of daylight. He doesn’t believe in outdoor flash and in 
his portraits makes considerable use of the reflected light 
from the sky rather than that of direct sunlight. 

Bill believes that printing involves trying to recapture 


Note how the back- 
ground contrast makes 
the head stand out 


roundly in this shot. 
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The naturally-lit interior above indicates 
his mastery of the Rolleiflex. He employed 
soft, natural sky-light for the photograph of 
his wife, Ruth, on the opposite page. 


the light values and feeling of the originally existing con- 
ditions, rather than manufacturing an arbitrary scale of 
tonal relationships. He prints for the half-tones, feeling 
the highlights and shadows will take care of themselves if 
the negative was properly exposed in relation to existing 
conditions, that enlarging four to six diameters produces 
a print that is seen in about the same relationship that ex- 
isted when the lens saw the subject. 

William Current is one man who is not impressed with 
what might be termed ash can, back alley or gutter pho- 
tography—the kind that is currently so popular in many 
of the foremost news and picture magazines. He is no 
admirer of this easy method of gaining recognition 
founded on tearing down and finding fault, especially 
when it is all based on the obvious. From time to time 
I have felt impelled to hazard the comment, half in fun 
and half in earnest, that a photographer coming up with 
a shot of a sufficiently prominent person in a sufficiently 
intimate and embarrassing situation probably would be 
hailed as the creator of the outstanding documentary pic- 
ture of the year. Frankly, in spite of the great advances 
made in facilities and equipment, I wonder if the whole 
field of photography, from an art standpoint, has not 
been hitting a new low. Perhaps the lack of quality in 
much present day photography stems from its being 
increasingly used as a literary medium instead of an 
art medium. Compare the Art Directors’ Year Book of 
25 years ago, or some of the older annuals with the latest 
ones and you'll see what I mean. Possibly the low and 


morbid atmosphere of many present day photographs 
merely reflects the public’s degenerating taste due to a 
fear and frustration psychosis as interpreted by editors 
for profit. 


Recently, with financial assistance, Bill Current pur- 
chased the Laguna Photo Shop and within a short time 
improved the appearance of the place and the stock to a 
point where today he is carrying a fairly complete selec- 
tion of the more expensive popular cameras—a stock such 
as is rarely to be found in a small town. To Ruth’s surprise 
he is also demonstrating quite a flair for business. He 
likes this set-up, for with the solid financial backlog of a 
commercial business, he is not dependent for a living on 
the hack jobs of a small town. He is thus free to concen- 
trate in what spare time he has on trying to do really 
worth-while pictures, or at least the kind he enjoys making. 

Of his store experience he tells me, “All day long 
people come in to me with problems—it seems they all 
have problems—mainly about the limitations of their 
equipment. Actually a simple box camera would easily 
meet all of their requirements, if they only knew how to 
use it. Girls who don’t even know how to load them bring 
in Rolleiflexes. It seems when you are an amateur your 
lens is never right. It’s either too long or too short or it 
won't fill the space properly. They all think they need 
faster lenses. The difference between the amateur and the 
professional is that the professional sees first, while the 
amateur sees later in his prints—often a lot of clutter.” 

Regarding Bill Current’s techniques and methods of 
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THE SEEING EYE 


Another softly-lit portrait made in 
open shade on a porch utilizes 


characteristic suburban setting. 





processing, first, it is his finding that Super XX produces 
just as fine grain and good negatives as Plus X when 
developed in the developer he uses. Thumbing through 
an old British Almanac he came upon a developer that. 
after testing out from various angles, he found just suited 


him. Here it is— 


Developer 
Water 1 Gallon (distilled) 
Metol—1 Oz. 
Sodium Sulphite 1334 Ozs. 
Sodium BiSulphite—2 Ozs. (This slows it down) 


-- 9 


Develop for 18 minutes at 77° the year round, agitating every 2 
minutes by the clock by inverting the double Nikor tank over and 
over five times. Use fresh developer for each two rolls. 


Short Stop 
Water—1 Gal. 
Chrome Alum—4 Ozs. 
Sodium Sulphate—8 Qzs. (This produces a tanning action) 
Agitate for 3 minutes. This is important. 


Fixing. 9 minutes in standard packaged Acid Fixing Bath. (I 


have used this for years as it was less trouble and always complete- An artist-couple forms a pleasing outt- 


ly satisfactory.) door composition placing elements together 
WASH for 10 min. under shade for full gradation of tones. 
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Wiping. Wipe down before hanging to dry with an auto wind- 
shield wiper. Allow to dry naturally. 


Proofing. Cutting the 12 Exp. Roll of No. 120 Film into four 
strips of three exposures each, proof in an 8x10 Printing Frame 
using one degree harder Varigam filter than will be used for en- 
larging later. Use the enlarger light, giving proofs enough ex- 
posure to turn the unexposed edge of the film as black as the un- 
covered paper. This will give the same degree of contrast as the 
normal enlarging paper later, and with this system the negatives 
will print as good or as bad as the proof. Under- or over-exposure 
may be seen in advance, and looking at these proofs through a 
magnifying glass will show just how they will look later, enlarged. 


Enlarging. Bill uses a D11 4x5 Omega with a three-inch Ektar, 
matched condensers and a Color Head that will take filters; also an 
automatic timing switch. The paper is B. T. Varigam Semi-Gloss. 


Developing. Dektol Developer, judging the contrast of the blacks 
in the developing tray by the light of an amber colored S55 Vari- 
gam safelight filter. Judge the whole print in the tray this way. 
Develop 1144 minutes at 72°. 


Short Stop. None. 


Fixing. 6 minutes in the same formula used for the negatives. 
Use it fresh. 


Washing. 2 hours in a rotary washer—as recommended for dou- 
ble weight paper. 


Toning Prepared Rapid Selenium Toner. Dilute 1-7. Remove 
print when olive tone has disappeared. Then wash for 20 minutes. 


Drying. In blotter roll—normally. 


Retouching. Freckles and skin blemishes are handled by reduc- 
ing the silver on the print gradually with a razor blade—not dig- 
ging out—and the surface restored with all traces covered up by 
rubbing Johnson Floor Wax into the surface hard and polishing 
with a rotary electric brush until any waxy quality has disappeared. 
Certain unwanted outlines may be reduced or corrected with this 
technique, and spotting is done with spotting ink. 


Mounting. Lately Bill has gone in for merely dry mounting, back 
to back another sheet of the double weight paper either fixed out 
or printed to a soft gray. This gives the unmatted print a non- 
curling, cardboard feeling in the hand. Sometimes he rounds the 
corners slightly which together with the above system makes the 
prints very easy to handle and show. They also look quite well 
hung on the wall in this ultra simple austere manner. 


Now that you, the reader, have seen William Current's 
pictures and have had handed to you on a silver platter. 
as it were, his complete technique, it should certainly be 
stimulating to you, and make you anxious, even itching. 
to try it out and see what you can do. After many years in 
photography it is my considered opinion that Bill is 
doing some of the best work I have seen in a long time. 

Of course, in the final analysis, what makes Bill’s pic- 
tures what they are is the result of what goes on in his 
skull, how he sees and selects from life. As a point of 
departure toward seeing as an artist let me recommend 


this procedure to you. Seated comfortably in your living 
room, start looking about you carefully at the outlines and 
shapes of the various objects around you. Look at a 
chair, not as something to sit in, but as a combined rela- 
tionship of lines, forms and tonal areas impinging on and 
cutting against one another, and against other shapes 
and areas in the background. Note carefully the size and 
shapes of these areas and their dark and light values as 
the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle. Then study the black-and- 
white reproductions of the great masters of art—you'll 
get a lot more inspiration from the invention of the old 
and modern painters than you will from looking at most 
other photographs. From here you will begin to acquire 
an appreciation cf how some of these masterpieces were 
put together and you will begin collecting art books and 
building up an art library (Bill has quite a nice one). 

Though he has tried color and processed Ektachrome 
which he found very easy, he admits he has not yet been 
able to use it creatively, feeling that on account of its syn- 
thesizing qualities black-and-white has more to offer for 
the creation of real art. Indeed there is truth in this as 
evidenced by most color photography merely reproducing 
a subject instead of interpreting it. 

Bill Current is a firm believer in always keeping his 
camera handy and ready for use. 

Taking the portrait of the young artist (hand up to 
face) ; look at the alley back of Bill’s former studio and 
observe how adroitly he made use of the Laguna at- 
mosphere background possibilities that are practically 
completely hidden from other than a most observing eye. 
Or note how he handled the problem of the cluttered pic- 
ture gallery background, in fact made use of it for the 
production of chiaroscuro in the portrait of the young 
girl artist. 

This device of bringing dark against light and light 
against dark to obtain relief was a favorite of all of the 
old masters of painting. They also obtained design and 
pattern this way. Look at the portrait of Bill’s sister in a 
white blouse looking something like an old daguerreotype. 
For this he just brought a chair out of the house and set 
it out on the small veranda; but note how he controlled 
the design and quality of the suburban street background. 

Observe Ruth, veiled, leaning out from behind a tree, 
or on the beach. Such pictures take an awareness and 
considerable, very careful, and observant seeing ability. 
Another factor that may be noted, Bill didn’t need Broad- 
way or Hollywood celebrities to make interesting pictures 
of people. He just photographed those around him. 

To sum up, William Current’s results stem from his 
development of a seeing eye, a quite complete mastery of 
his equipment and a meticulous precision in processing. 
So, whatever camera you choose, master it until it be- 
comes an extension of your own body; try by practicing 
to develop an observing eye. Keep your eyes open, your 
camera ready for use, and always remember, “Pictures 
are all around us, if we can only see them.” 














— PHOTOGRAPHY in presenting this series of young 
photographers can pride itself this month in introducing the 
work of Carol Roberts, a sensitive worker who is now 
making her living in the field of commercial photography. 
Making pictures on her own time, however, she turns to 
children and has made several series such as the one from 
which these examples were selected. 


The pictures reproduced here are from a group done in 





CAROL 
OBERTS: 


















YOUNG PHOTOGRAPHER II 











CAROL ROBERTS 


Hawaii in a library where children gathered for sessions of 
art and story-telling. 


They indicate the understanding and delicacy with which 


Miss Roberts approaches her subjects and show an intuitive 


knowledge of both children and her chosen medium of ex- 





pression. These intent little people remain unaware of the 


camera in her hands and she gives us a true glimpse into the 


busy, exploring, day-dreaming world of childhood. 
Work of a quality such as this gives promise that Miss 


Roberts will become well-known in this field. 
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LETS MAKE MOVIES 








Hans Kaden Photo 


T. move or not to move, that is the 
question ! 

The paraphrase of an often quoted lit- 
erary gem leads into the problems involved 
in deciding whether or not to move the 
camera, either during the filming of a 
scene or between scenes. Foremost among 
the techniques of the movie maker, the 
correct answer to an apparently simple 
question—“Should the camera be moved 
or moving?”—can do more to give profes- 
sional quality to a film than one might, at 
first thought, suppose. 

I am not discussing the indiscriminate 
“machine gunning” too often used by an 
inexperienced cameraman. My considera- 
tion is with the intelligent decisions to be 
made, based on some fundamental facts 
and a desire to present a well-made movie 
to an audience. Besides, a number of tech- 
nical and production failures can be elim- 


inated by the correct decision. Those fail- 
ures are: 
1. Poor panning; “jig- 

gles” and “jumps.” Technical failure. 
2. Panning at the 

wrong time. 
3. Too many close-ups 
in a film. 
. Net enough reloca- 
tion (re-establish- 
ing) shots. 
Audience attention 
drawn to a moving Production and 
camera. Technical failure. 
. Change in camera 
viewpoint too vio- Production and 
lent or obvious. Technical failure. 
. Not enough audi- 
ence orientation 
8.Too many action 
areas. (See 
Ampuoto, Jan., 
1953) Production failure. 
. Interruption of 
important action. Production failure. 


10. Lack of emotional 
buildup. Production failure. 


From this list we can readily see that 


the problems involved in moving or not 
moving the camera warrant a rather com- 
plete talking over, item by item. In this 
way each one can be easily understood and 
what may seem to be a mass of material 
will be found relatively simple to digest 
and use. The small amount of effort de- 
voted to understanding them will be far 
overbalanced by the quality increase in our 
movies. When we analyze this list we find 


Production failure. 


Production failure. 


ho’ 


Production failure. 
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Production failure. 
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by Carlyle F. Trevelyan, APSA, ACL 


BY THESE MEASURES 


that we can sum up the causes for those 
failures into three groups: 

1. Moving the camera too often, between 
or during the scene filming. 

2. Moving the camera incorrectly. 

3. Not moving the camera enough. 

Two schools of thought regarding cam- 
era movement exist. One viewpoint con- 
tends that the subject before the camera, 
not the camera itself, should be the only 
movement. This represents a basic tech- 
nique that is sound advice for the begin- 
ner, but neglects the factor of individual 
interpretation of a scene, such as the more 
experienced movie producer might like to 
give his handling of a subject. One of the 
reasons for this viewpoint is based on the 
statement that a moving camera distracts 
the audience. It is felt that the members of 
the audience, in their immovable chairs, 
are presumed to be looking through a frame 
(like a window) and should see the action 
take place in that frame. The proof of the 
weakness of this theory exists in many fine 
motion pictures in which the audience has 
been mentally and/or emotionally carried 
along, this being done without their ever 
realizing that such a mental transport has 
occurred. The non-movement viewpoint also 
neglects the tremendous value of a motion 
picture camera in its ability to get right 
into the heart of the subject, of creating an 
audience-subject intimacy far beyond the 
ability of any other medium. 

The second group maintains the view- 
point that the camera is to be used as the 
eyes of the spectator and as such should 
constantly move about. This type of inter- 
pretation has been used several times in 
professional productions. Many of the se- 
quences in those films well illustrate the 
fact that a constantly moving camera can 
create distraction. The fact remains that 
an excessive amount of camera movement, 
above the film’s requirements, claims too 
much audience attention, with consequent 
loss of its appreciation and enjoyment of 


theme, idea and interpretation, Even an 


overactive individual has moments of rest! 


This short background sketch (not com. 
plete by any means!) shows the value 
many professional and advanced amateur 
cameramen, directors and producers of 
motion pictures attach to the moving cam- 
era topic. Correct analysis, disregarding 
“schools of thought” would be: 

Would presentation of a scene be im- 
proved by keeping the camera in one 
position ? 


Would technical or artistic merit result 
from moving the camera? 

Is it necessary or desirable to bring the 
audience in for a more intimate or in- 
formative look at the subject? 

Does the audience need to be oriented 
as to the kind of surroundings in which 
the action is taking place? 

Would the train of thought or emotional 
buildup be disturbed by changing the 
camera angle or moving it for a particular 
sequence? 

Is it necessary to re-establish for the 
audience where this action is going on or 
where it started? 

Therefore, the right analysis would be 
based on understanding how to prevent 
any of the previously mentioned failures 
from getting into the film. 

Naturally the answers are going to vary 
somewhat because of individual interpre- 
tation. But even though one is just begin- 
ning to accumulate experience in making 
movies, careful thought makes it relatively 
easy to arrive at one of the several correct 
decisions. 

We now take stock of the various types 
of camera movement: 

1.Camera to subject distance changes. 

2. Camera angle changes. 

3. Panning or tilting the camera. 

4. Trucking or “dollying” the camera. 

Although only four in number, these 
major movements cover just about every 
situation or desire. They can be used singly 
or in combination. Their order of use can 
be varied. Incorporation of any or all of 
them will add interest and variety to any 
film, regardless of its type or purpose. 


Camera-to-Subject Distance 
Changes 

One of the fundamental rules of motion 
picture making is called by some authori- 
ties the A-B-C’s of motion pictures. This 
has reference to the three basic camera 


distances, the Long Shot, the Medium Shot 
and the Close-up. Actually, there are five 


basic camera-to-subject distances that can 


be utilized when the subject or type of film 
permits. Starting with the greatest (long: 
est) of these distances and working in 
toward the subject they are: the Extreme 
Long Shot (ELS), the Long Shot (LS). 
the Medium Shot (MS), the Close-up 
(CU) and the Extreme Close-up (ECU). 

The actual differences, in terms of meas- 
urements, of each designation will vary. 
They are relative to the size of the subject 
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itself and therefore ruler measurements 
cannot be given. However, some idea of 
each of these can be obtained by analysis 
of what territory is included in them as 
well as an understanding of the purpose 
of the individual distance. 


Extreme Long Shot, In the first place, 
the purpose of this distance is one of 
audience orientation and often, emotional 
buildup. A common example would be: 
the plot of the film calls for the important 
action to take place in a room of a certain 
house. For reasons of audience understand- 
ing of the emotions, moods and tempera- 
ments of the characters, it might be neces- 
sary to establish (for the audience) the 
type of town in which these people live. 
The picture then would open on an ex- 
treme distance from the house to show its 
relation to its neighbors, the kind of street 
it is on and even something about the type 
of town. From this ELS the camera would 
work into an eventual close-up. 

Or perhaps we are doing a movie of a 
vacation, some holiday event or home ac- 
tivity. If we wanted scenes of the hotel, for 
example, the audience would understand 
its location by seeing an ELS showing the 
kind of street it was on, as an opening 
scene. As in the first plot we would then 
follow through the other scenes, eventual- 
ly coming into the important action area, 
perhaps a close-up of the cameraman— 
sleeping on a rocker! 

The ELS in the above cases would neces- 
sarily be a fair distance. If, however, we 
were shooting the small plant that grew 
from a seed, then the ELS showing the 
plant’s surroundings would be much 
shorter in measurable distance. 

Therefore, an ELS not only shows the 


subject, it shows somewhat more than its 
immediate area. It establishes for the audi- 
ence a conception of where something is 
and its relation to other things. 

[ A point can now be mentioned. The 
movie maker might say that his films are 


going to be shown to friends who know 
those surroundings as far, let’s say, as his 
home is concerned. This argument can be 
disregarded in favor of a very definite aim. 


, Make your movies as though utter strangers 
; are going to see them and the movie itself 
5 must be self-explanatory. 

a From an understanding of the ELS we 
t can readily make use of the remaining 
, distances, For example: 

1 Long Shot. The purpose of this dis- 
" tance is not so much to establish surround- 
;- ing territory as to show more immediate 
0 areas. Like the ELS it is also an orienta- 
e tion type of distance but the subject is 
by more dominant when the camera is placed 
p farther away. Then too, in a story type 
he film, the movement of the camera from 
;- ELS into LS and then into CU is a good 
y. device for building tension or anticipation. 
t Figure 1 is an example of an LS and as 


such gives an idea of the massive structure, 
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its purpose for damming the water, the 
method used for crossing the opening over 
the spillway and a little of the type of 
country in which it is situated. 

Medium Shot. Figure 2 is an MS of 
the subject, the viewpoint showing the 
relative length of the dam as well as the 
type of roadway built on it. Some would 
tend to call this an ELS of the dam, but 
a short study of the scene shows the road 
in a dominant position and the far end 
of the dam is covered somewhat by the 
hanging branches. 

In the MS the subject really begins to 
assume dominance, just enough of the im- 
mediate area being shown so the audience 
can locate that subject. However, the 
amount of area around the subject is han- 
dled in such a way that the audience is 
hardly aware that it is there. 

Close-up. Because of the size of our 
subject in the illustrations, Figure 3 is 
actually a close-up of how the water starts 
over the spillway, the arch supporting the 
road and the observation platform in the 
right of the scene. The CU is useful for 
showing detail in relatively small areas; 
it brings the audience in for a “good look” 
at something. The CU in effect tells the 
audience—“Look right there.” 

Extreme Close-up. This is really a 
revealing shot insofar as detail is con- 
cerned. The camera takes the audience 
right up and practically into the subject 
and attention is specifically directed to 
some part of the entire subject. The cor- 
rect distance of the ECU has been estab- 
lished when we almost get an effect of 
looking through a low-power magnifying 
glass. The ECU has very dramatic possi- 
bilities, as for example, the point of a pen 
writing. Even in non-story films the ECU 
maintains much of its impact. The plant 
that grew from our seed becomes dramatic 
when the screen shows an ECU of one of 
the leaves, the petal of the flower or the 
juncture of branch and stem. Illustrations 
4 and 5 give some idea of the revealing 


quality of the ECU as compared to the MS. 


A final consideration for this month is 
that of deciding when one particular dis- 
tance does the best job. In Figure 6 any- 
thing longer than a CU for this scene 
would interfere with whatever humor exists 
in the scene: an ECU of it would be too 
revealing and most likely disliked by the 
audience. In Figure 7, a closer distance 
than an LS (at least from this viewpoint), 
would take away from the lonesomeness or 
isolation of the figure in the scene; much 
of the mood would be lost. 
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The critic at a camera club meeting has a 
thankless job somewhat akin to that of the 
judges of salons and competitions, but more 
embarrassing because he has to do his 


thinking out loud for an audience, and in 
the brief time allotted him seldom has a 
chance for a second guess. And the critic 
is often only a short hop ahead of his 
audience in art appreciation, if that much. 

His limitations remind me of the Sunday- 
school teacher who was showing off her 
pupils for the benefit of a visitor, and try- 
ing to grade her questions to their intelli- 
gence so that each one would make a good 
showing. “Johnny,” said she to a dumb 
little brat, “Is there anything that God 
can’t do?” “Yes, ma’am,” said Johnny con- 
fidently. “Now think again,” said the 
teacher. “I asked you if there was anything 
that God could not do.” “Yes, ma’am, there 
is,” came the reply as emphatically as be- 
fore. “Well, what is it?” asked the teacher 
in exasperation. “He can’t please every- 
body,” replied Johnny triumphantly. 

The critic cannot expect to outdo deity. 
In art as in everything else, where there are 
many men there are many minds. Art ap- 
preciation must always be a matter of 
opinion, and opinions differ. Art appeals 
to the emotions and it can evoke no re- 
sponse if it appeals to an emotion that you 


have never felt. The great masterpieces of 
art play upon noble emotions so basic that 
practically everyone has felt them, which 
accounts for their wide and continued popu- 
larity through the ages. The photographs 
that we have to judge and criticize seldom 
deal with such grand themes. For the 
most part they are concerned with lesser 
emotions that not everybody shares. 

Not everyone knows the tug of the tiller 
in a stormy sea, the surge of power in a 
spirited horse under, him, the thrill of a 
ski-run, the breath-taking panorama that 
bursts into view from a mountain top, the 
self-effacement that comes with the great 
open spaces. No one can know the feeling 
of utter desolation that follows the loss of 
a dearly loved person until he has been 
through the experience. Nor the feeling of 
awe from gazing at your first-born child. 
How then can we expect any one judge or 
critic to get all the messages that so many 
different people put into their pictures? It 
takes a long time to gather all the experi- 
ences of life. 

Every exhibitor with much success has 
produced a picture that looked wonderful 
to him but had a poor reception in salons. 
I remember one such that had about a 50-50 
record of acceptances and rejections. It 
was a marine that showed an unusual but 
beautiful aspect of the sea. After a couple 
of years an analysis of its record showed 
that it had been generally accepted in 
coastal cities and quite as often rejected 
inland. That was in the days when local 
juries were the rule, and this picture spoke 


a language that land-bound folks did not 
understand. 
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We are all, judges included, governed in 
some degree by prejudice. It is hard to see 
any good in a thing we do not like. Take 
dogs, for example. There was a period 
when dog pictures were all the rage in 
shows. And yet I recall one prominent 
judge who could never see any art in a dog 
picture. I grant you that there isn’t any in 
most of them. But it is certainly art in 
some degree to show the playfulness of 
puppies, the dumb devotion in the eyes of 
a cocker or a hound, the aggressiveness of 
a terrier, the class consciousness of a chow, 
the friendliness of a glowering bulldog, or 
the chic appearance of a poodle, but there 


are people who see dogs every day and 
don’t know that they have such distin- 
guishing characteristics. 

The average critic keeps to safer ground 
than searching the soul of a picture and 


usually contents himself with discussing its 
mechanics, like print quality and how well 
it conforms to the commonly accepted rules 
of composition. But even this ground is not 
altogether safe, and the critic can come an 
awful cropper by insisting upon a slavish 
adherence to the rules when criticizing an 
outstanding picture. You might almost say 
that mediocre pictures never transgress the 
traditional rules, but that the really inspired 
ones do so more often than not. 

A rule learned in school is that space 
must be left in front of action so that it 
will not look hampered. No sooner had I 
absorbed this bright idea than I saw how 
an artist had flouted it with amazing suc- 
cess. Two people were hurrying, and they 
were bumping a margin of the picture. They 
had already conquered all the space in the 
picture, but they were going so fast that 
you could not doubt that they would bust 
out on the other side and keep right on 
going. Neither that margin nor anything 
else could stop them. The illusion of mo- 
tion was irresistible. 

Only the other day I was asked to criti- 
cize a portrait by a beginner in photogra- 
phy. His technique was above criticism, 
but the figure crowded the picture space 
painfully. It looked as if it had been eased 
in with a shoe horn. You could not enjoy 
the portrait because you were all the time 
conscious of how uncomfortable the sitter 
must have been, squeezed into that tight 


frame all around. I explained this as kindly 
as possible to the neophyte, citing conven- 
tional rules for getting breadth and freedom 
into pictures, and then turned back to my 
incoming mail. 

The first thing that greeted my eyes was 
a copy of Photorama, the beautiful new 
magazine published by Gevaert. While en- 
joying the handsome illustrations my eye 
was arrested by a portrait of Gilbert Ches- 
terton made by Alvin Langdon Coburn 
about 50 years ago. It was a stunning pic- 
ture that I well remembered. But what hit 
me in the eye was that Coburn in this 
picture had deliberately broken all the 


rules that I had just been so glibly reciting 
for the guidance of my correspondent. How 
did Coburn get away with it? The answer 
is that he fitted the treatment to the subject 
matter, and to hell with the rules. The out- 


standing thing about Chesterton, then at the 
beginning of his career, was his bigness 
both intellectually and physically. He had 
already been aptly characterized as “Young 
Man Mountain.” The text accompanying 
the picture quotes George Bernard Shaw’s 
comment upon it: “Chesterton himself is 
a large, abounding person . . . large in 
body and mind beyond all decency, but 
seems to be growing larger as you look at 
him. Mr. Coburn has represented him as 
swelling off the plate in the very act of 
being photographed.” 

But I guess that after all I was right in 
advising the neophyte to abide by the rules. 
He didn’t have the vision to make a picture 
like the one that Coburn made, and until 
he is capable of soaring to those heights he 
better play safe and keep his feet on the 
ground. His sitter looked cramped and 
confined in the picture space, as if it com- 
pletely dominated him. Chesterton was just 
as tight a fit, but he didn’t look as if it 
was bothering him any. He was easily 
breaking out of it all around, giving at a 
glance an inescapable impression of his 
amazing size and strength, which was just 
what the artist wanted to show. 

In art you have to creep before you can 
walk, and walk before you can run. You 
will take some painful bumps if you don’t 
follow the rules until you get your balance. 


Then throw them away and go where you 
please. 
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Brightman, Robert, Ed., CANDID PHO- 
TOGRAPHY WITH HI-SPEED FLASH, 
Faweett Publications, New York, 1952, 
75¢. 


Here is a concise, sprightly review of the 
contemporary methods of using electronic 
flash. Lavishly illustrated and modestly 
priced as are all of this related series of 
Fawcett books under Robert Brightman’s 
editorship, the volume covers many of the 
problems encountered by photographers and 
accounts of how others have solved similar 
problems. 

Many topics of interest are covered 
briefly. Correct exposures, portraits, the 
moving figure, news and sports work, stunts 
and babies. Other sections cover building 
your own speedlight units and an apparently 


complete illustrated “catalog” of all speed- 
light equipment currently available with a 
picture and a brief description of each. 

There are a surprising number of photo- 
graphs illustrating the many sections, gath- 
ered from many different—and good— 
sources. 


Wilson, William H., and Kenneth B. 
Haas, THE Firm Book FoR BUSINESS, 
EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1950. 


This is a brief and well-organized presen- 
tation of the techniques and uses of motion 
picture films as applied to the practical 
problems encountered in many different 
fields. The uses of film in training sales- 
men, introducing new products, introducing 


promotion and in recruiting, are presented 
and explained by the use of case histories. 

Training films, public relations films and 
the many uses in education are also treated 
in some detail. Following this introduction 
to their use, the authors present much 
material—slanted to the beginner—on the 
actual problems of film production from 
script through to final projection to the 
audience. These chapters will not make 
any reader an expert film technician. But 
if they are carefully read, they will make 
the seasoned executive develop more respect 
for the problems of the shooting crew and 
keep out of their hair while they solve his 
requirements in the best possible way. 

In the latter part of the book, the authors 
touch on television problems and the use of 
film. An appendix is added on film termi- 
nology and one on sources of film material. 


—G. W. 
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‘"MY EXPERIENCES IN 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY” 





by Dr. Paul Wolff 


of compelling beauty. 





A limited edition of this big 10xI1'!/ book 
just off the press is now available at $10.00. 
To insure getting your copy, use the coupon 
below or mail your order today. 


This outstanding book on color photography is 
not only an advanced course in Color Photog- 
raphy in which the famous Dr. Paul Wolff makes 
known his own experiences and techniques, but 
it is also a unique assembly of 54 full plate 
color photographs printed in six to eight colors 


American PHOTOGRAPHY 


553 Ave. of Americas, New York I1, N. Y. 





Please rush prepaid my copy of the Limited Edition of “My 
Experiences in Color" by Dr. Paul Wolff. | enclose $10.00 in 
money order 
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Leica News 


e New Shutter Speeds for Leica IIIf—E. 
Leitz, Inc., of New York, announce that 
shutter speeds of the Leica IIIf have been 
altered to include the following: Slow 
speeds: Time, one second, 4, 1/5, 1/10 
and 1/15 seconds. Instantaneous speeds: 
1/25, 1/50, 1/75, 1/100, 1/500, 1/1000 
seconds, in addition to Bulb. Similar 
changes have been made in the I/f and If 
so that now all three models meet the rec- 
ommendation of the International Stand- 
ards Association. 


e Leica accessory facilitates near-focus 
photography—a_ near-focusing device, the 
Auxiliary Reproduction Device BOOWU, 
announced by’ E. Leitz Co., enables ama- 
teurs, scientists and professionals to take 
close-ups of manuscripts, pages from books, 
reference materials, etc. It will also find 
wide use for those who photograph flowers, 
small animals, insects or details of art 
objects which cannot be placed in a 
horizontal position. 

The unit can be either set up or dis- 
mantled quickly and with facility, and 
because of its compactness, it can be 
carried easily in brief case or gadget bag. 
Price, $24.00, at Leica dealers. 


Twin Lens Penta Reflex 


A brand new model of the Twin Lens 
Penta Reflex is now being distributed in 
this country. Featuring 244 inch square 
picture format, this medium-priced camera 
has in addition, a fast color-corrected £3.5 
anastigmat lens, shutter speeds to 1/100, 
double exposure preventor, built-in mag- 
nifier for critical focusing, body release 
mechanism and an all metal body. Includ- 
ing an eveready carrying case, the cameras 


will be available for $27.50, including 
federal tax. For a descriptive booklet, write 


Sterling-Howard Corp. 1900 Monterey 
Ave., New York 57, N.Y. Please mention 
AMERICAN PHotocrRaPHy when writing. 
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Case for Retina Line 


Especially designed for the Kodak Ret- 
ina IIA and ise new Kodak Retinette 
cameras, an attractive Eveready case, the 
C116, is being manufactured by Louis 
Lefkowitz & Bro., Inc. Constructed of top 
grain cowhide in a suntan shade, the case 
is tarnish proof velveteen lined and is tie- 
stitched at the points of greatest strain. 
C116 is said to offer the ulitmate in dura- 
bility, appearance and camera protection. 
Additional details are available, upon men- 
tion of AMERICAN PHotocrapnHy, from the 
Diamond Case Division, Louis Lefkowitz 


& Bro., Inc., New Brunswick, N.J. 


Two Jen Products 


e Jen Flash for Leica—Lightweight all- 
aluminum Jen B-C Pocket Flash, Model SF 
is especially designed for the Leica IIIf. 
With a miniature “pronto” connector which 
does not interfere with the use of the 
viewfinder, the flash attachment has a 
highly polished reflector engineered to pro- 
vide maximum light output without hot- 
spots. 

The flash unit mounts in the camera ac- 
cessory clip without protruding beyond the 
camera body. A compact device, it has an 
automatic bulb ejector, coni-point bulb con- 
tact spring to insure positive contact and 
silver plated electrical contact to prevent 
corrosion and shorting. 

The unit is priced at $14.95, complete 
with battery and carrying case. For fur- 
ther information write Jen Products Sales 
Co., 419 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Please mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
when writing. 


e@ Polishing Pad—A new reflector polish- 
ing and cleaning pad has been announced 
by Jen. Made from soft cellulose fibers, the 
pad is ideal for cleaning the highly polished 
surfaces of flash reflectors. The pad is 
packed with each Jen B-C Pocket Flash, 


but by sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to the company (address below), 
and mentioning AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
one may be obtained at no charge. 


8mm Kodak Projector 


The Brownie Movie Projector, designed 
to provide high quality projected images 
and to feature maximum simplicity of op- 
eration, is now in production by Eastman 
Kodak Co. With an innovation of floating- 
power control, the projector has a single 
knob that can be positioned for either for- 
ward projection, stills, reverse direction or 
motor rewind. 

Focusing is controlled by a finger-tip 
focusing lever, and a self-locking tilting 
knob allows quick screen centering. The 
projector's oil-impregnated nylon gears are 
lubricated for life. Priced at $62.50, the 
Brownie Movie Projector will also be of- 
fered with the 30-inch wide Brownie Movie 
Screen for $67.00. Consult your local 
Kodak dealer for more information. 


Instantaneous Distilled Water 


Deeminac isn’t magic, but it’s an efh- 
cient, capable chemical gadget that re- 
moves calcium, magnesium, iron and other 
minerals from water, leaving the equal of 
triple distilled water for stock solutions. 
In addition to being ideal for fine grain 
work it prevents rapid oxidation of de- 
veloper, the manufacturer states. 

It’s easy to use Deeminac which consists 
of a flexible plastic bottle with chemical 
filter top. Tap water is put in the bottle 
which is squeezed so that the water passes 
through the chemical filter top and is then 
ready for use. A 16-ounce bottle with 
filter distills up to 40 gallons and is priced 
at $3.00. Filter refills, $2.25. Please men- 
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tion AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when re- 
questing further information from the Win 
Sales Co., Dept. D.C.7, P.O. Box 257, Forest 
Hills, N.Y. 


8mm Bell & Howell Projector 


Bell & Howell announces a new low: 


priced lightweight 8mm motion picture 
projector, the 22], a very compact and 
efficient piece of equipment. Weighing 12 
pounds, the projector uses a 500 watt lamp 
to insure brilliance of pictures on the 
screen. 

Precision built on a rigid all aluminum 
frame, 22] has hinged reel arms which 
fold out of sight when not in use. It is 
unnecessary to switch reels for rapid re- 
winding. Quiet in operation, the projector 
is lubricated for life. By its use, film 
scratching is eliminated, and its optical 
system provides maximum light transmis- 
sion. Ask to see 22] at your Bell & Howell 
dealer. 


Another German Meter 


A handy meter, called the Prix Ex- 
posure Meter, is currently being imported 
from Germany. Simple to operate and 
suitable for both professional and amateur 
use, the meter is calibrated in AsA and 
DIN ratings. Price, $12.95. For details 
write the Interstate Photo Supply Co., 
28 West 22nd St., New York 10, N.Y. 
Please mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
when writing. 


High-Powered Electronic Flash 


Synctron “200” is a new electronic flash 
unit which is said to provide doubled 
light output in a bulkless lightweight case. 
Weighing only nine pounds, the unit meas- 
ures 334x914x9l4 inches, and operates on 
self-contained wet cell storage batteries as 
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well as 115 volts ac for assured peak power 
storage for uniform exposure. Dual light 
output control, featured in the “200”, al- 
lows the photographer to switch from full 
light output of 200 watt seconds to 100 
watt seconds at half power for close-up 
shooting. Flash duration is 1/1250 sec- 
onds; recycling time, 15-20 seconds. 

Guide numbers for the unit are given as 
400 for black-and-white high speed pan 
film, 60 for Daylight Ektachrome. At half 
power for black-and-white high speed pan 
film the guide number is 250, for Daylight 
Ektachrome, 40. 

Also available for Synctron “200” is a 
complete line of accessories including side 
light, photocell control, as well as a variety 
of mounting equipment. 

For complete information write the Dor- 
mitzer Electric and Manufacturing Co., 5 
Hadley St., Cambridge, Mass. Please men- 
tion AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when writing. 


Photoflash Batteries 


Three photoflash batteries by the Na- 
tional Carbon Co. are now available at 
photographic stores. In sizes D, C and AA, 
the batteries will be known as Eveready 
Nos. 850, 835 and 815 respectively. Deliv- 
ering a high current and being long-lived, 
these dry batteries yield ample current for 
flash bulb operation, retaining high current 
capacity even after months of idle time. 
They should be a functional accessory in 
the gadget bag of any photographer, ama- 
teur or professional. 


Slide File Box by Kodak 


Just announced by Eastman Kodak is a 
low cost file box for filing 2x2 inch slides. 
Sturdy and attractive, Kodakslide Flexo 
File will accomodate 360 slides or 124 
glass slides or 160 Kodak stereo slides. 
Containing four sections, the file has 12 
removable septums to permit titling of as 
many as 16 groups of slides. Being higher 
than the slides, the septums enable full view 
of titles when the file is in use. Price, at 
Kodak dealers, $1.25. 


Graflex Twin-Lens Reflex 


The Graflex “22,” a new 244x244 twin- 
lens reflex camera, has recently been an- 
nounced by Graflex, Inc. Priced at $89.50, 
the “22” has an {3.5 Graflex coated lens 
which is corrected for use with modern 
color films and a Century 1/200 shutter 
with built-in flash synchronization. 


For maximum speed and ease in focusing, 
the camera also features a side focusing 
knob instead of a front focus adjustment. 
When taking a picture the image appears 
full-size on the camera’s ground glass view- 
er. By using the 3X built-in magnifier the 
cameraman can adjust for critical focusing, 
and for action shots he will find the eye- 
level sportsfinder very handy. 

Graflex “22” is easy to load. Snap-out 
spool retainers hold the film spool accu- 
rately, say the manufacturers, thus prevent- 
ing side play which might cause the film to 
bind or jam. A spring-loaded cover “re- 
members” to cover the red window after 
winding the film. 

Focusing ranges from three feet to in- 
finity, and a depth of field scale shows the 
range of sharp focus for any aperture set- 
ting. The body of the camera is of all metal 
construction and is covered in either black 
or gray with eggshell black and chrome 
finished metal parts. 

In addition, it takes a number of acces- 
sories, including B-C and Graflite flash 
units, filters and lens shades. Its gray 
leather carrying case is priced at $8.50. 


Screen for 3 D Projection 


The Stereomaster is a new portable 
screen designed especially to bring out the 
depth and detail of three dimensional pic- 
tures on its aluminum treated surface. A 
difficulty in achieving Stereomaster’s design 
was to provide an absolutely tight and flat 
projection surface. This obstacle was over- 
come by the development of a Tensi-Lock. 
a simple ratchet device which insures fabric 
tension. For stereo projection, the screen 
rolls out of a protective metal case and 
can be set up within seconds. Stereomaster 
is available in sizes of 40x40 inches, and 
50x50. For further details write Mr. Milt 
Sherman, Radiant Mfg. Corp., 2627 W. 
Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8, Ill. Please men- 
tion AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 























10 7 Bell & Howell's 221, 8mm projector 


8 Kodakslide Flexo File 
9 Stereomaster, for 3 D projection 


10 Synctron “200”, high-powered flash 
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“TOPS IN PHOTOGRAPHY" 
SHOWS TOURING U. S. 


“Tops in Photography” shows, represent- 
ing a camera club feature presentation 
made popular by New York’s Metropolitan 
Camera Club Council, and mobile by PSA, 


are touring the country. Current dates are: 

Feb, 15-April 1, Photographic Society of 
Quincy, Ill.; April 1-May 10, Photochrome 
Club of Salt Lake City, Utah; and May 
10-June 15, Camera Club of Prescott, Ari- 
zona. 

The tour began at Milwaukee last Octo- 
ber, went to Saranac Lake, N. Y., in Novem- 
ber, jumped to Detroit, Mich., for 
Christmas, and backtracked east to Pitts- 
field, Mass., for January. 

Presenting finest available work in _pic- 
torial, nature and technical prints, and in 
color slides, the shows have been exhibited 
in combination with the work of local 
amateurs. 

Not only bringing top-quality photo- 
graphic work to localities, but serving to 
inspire new interest and activity in local 
camera clubs, the “Tops” shows are attract- 
ing large and enthusiastic crowds. Any 
camera club seeking a “Tops” show to 
put in local programs may write chairman, 
Les Mahoney, P.O. Box 1828, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

The shows include 30 pictorials, 20 nature 
prints, 20 technical shots, more than 100 
slides, and a 1200-foot motion picture in 
color. 


EDITORS PREPARE FOR 
PSA BULLETIN CONTEST 


N ow is the time for all good camera club 
bulletin editors to get their typewriters, 
mimeograph machines and other equipment 
set to produce bulletins which can win the 
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activities of photographic organizations, with special emphasis 
upon camera clubs and their operational problems. 

Photographic organizations are requested to direct their bulle- 
tins regularly to: FOR MEMBERS ONLY, AMERICAN PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, 553 Avenue of the Americas, New York 11, N. Y. 


annual PSA Camera Club Bulletin Contest 
in 1953. 

The 1952 medals and ribbons were dis- 
tributed about the time of the PSA Annual 
Convention last August, surprising many 
editors who didn’t know they had the stuff. 
Three experienced editors judge the con- 
test, evaluating the publications on appear- 
ance, content, typography and service value 
to the club, Each judge makes comments 
which are helpful to editors. 

Experience is revealing that, as a rule, 
club bulletin editors are too modest to send 
in their own entries. Consequently, it rests 
with club officers proud of their publications 
to see to it that their hard-working, self- 
less editors are considered for medals and 
ribbons. They'd better write now to H. J. 
Johnson, 2134 West Concord, Chicago 47, 
Ill., who will have the necessary informa- 
tion. Any type of bulletin is eligible. 


LOAN EXHIBIT 


T wo loan exhibits, each of 40 prints, have 
been made available to PSA member clubs 
by Wellington Lee, of New York. The 
prints represent cross-sections of ten years 
of Lee’s work as an amateur who became a 
successful professional portraitist. The one- 
man-shows may be obtained from PSA 
Headquarters, 2005 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia 3, Penn. 


CAMERA IS WIDELY USED 
IN BIOLOGICAL FIELDS 


Amazing feature of photography is the 


virtually endless purposes it serves. Among 
them is a growing application to studies in 
the biological sciences. Many amateurs are 
active in what is called “nature photog- 
raphy.” Researchers and scientists organize 
the same operation and call it “biological 


photography.” It is, basically, the photog- 
raphy of anything alive, or which has lived. 


Birds and Bees 


Amateurs, perhaps wondering if it is 
true what they say about the birds and the 
bees, take a fling at nature photography. 
Some find it rewarding, stay with it, and 
actually contribute to man’s growing store 
of scientific knowledge. They are biologi- 
cal photographers. So are the photog- 
raphers, amateur and professional, who use 
the camera in anthropology, botany, zool- 
ogy, ornithology, forestry, medicine, surgery 
and other sciences. Their work serves many 
purposes, such as recording natural phe- 
nomena, facilitating analysis, helping with 
teaching and training, and serving as visual 
aids. 


Cameras At Work 


Many an ailing human gizzard, or other 
accessory, fallen prey to disease and re- 
moved by a surgeon, is transferred to deep 
freeze to await the attention of the biologi- 
cal photographer. It is easier for a forester 
to transport a photograph of growth rings 
than to haul a log around. The teaching of 
surgery and medicine, once dependent upon 
the skill of the artist in drawing and paint- 
ing odd pieces of the human machine, now 
is facilitated by photography in color. A 
35mm color slide, magically magnified, can 
be studied simultaneously by a half hun- 
dred scientists. 

Out of this broadening use of photography 
has come the Biological Photographic As 
sociation, Inc, It was founded at Yale 
back in September 1931 by 23 devotees of 


the camera, and has grown into a recognized 
international scientific society. It has mem: 
bership in the thousands, both professional 


and amateur, publishes its own scientific 
journal, holds annual meetings and_ has 
chapters at New York; Chicago; Rochester, 
N. Y.; Rochester, Minn.; Cleveland; Los 
Angeles; Houston, Texas; Philippi, W. Va. 
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Benefits Members 


The Association has as its major purposes 


furthering the study and the application of 
biological photography and the improve- 
ment of techniques. Membership is com- 
prised of doctors, dentists, editors, educa- 
tors, foresters; zoologists and other scientists, 
plus a liberal sprinkling of simon-pure 
amateurs who like to photograph living 
things and who, not infrequently, come up 
with some out-of-this-world scientific pho- 
tographs, All they may know is what they 
see in finder, groundglass or nature, yet 
they are helping to extend man’s knowledge 
of nature in all its ramifications. 

The Association represents a fascinating 
combination of photography and other sci- 
ences. It views art with a small a, being 
interested more in what a photograph shows 
in its esthetic excellence. It has no ob- 
jection to pictorialism. In fact, it holds 
both open and competitive salons for ex- 
hibiting the work of its members. 

This is particularly interesting because 
even such precise folk as scientists are 
making use of that widely-debated word 
“salon.” They are finding that whatever 
the undertaking is called, it encourages 
photographers to do increasingly better 
work and actually to pace each other in 
their progress. High-ranking prints are re- 
served for a Traveling Salon which tours 
the Chapters and is widely exhibited. 


Fellows Sport Keys 


Some of these pictures show the names 
of the makers, followed by FBPA. That 
indicates a Fellowship in the Association. It 
is available only to members of five years’ 
standing, if they ‘have what it takes. An- 
other indication of a Fellow of the Biologi- 
cal Photographers Association is a gold key. 

Photographers interested in the biologi- 
cal possibilities in their hobby or profession 
easily may wangle an application for mem- 
bership, or an invitation to a chapter 
meeting, or a ticket to the 1953 convention 
at Los Angeles, by contacting the Admini- 
strative Secretary, Miss Jane H. Waters, 
533 West 57th St., New York 19. 


Official Personnel 


Officers of the Association are: President, 
C. Graham Eddy, FBPA, Washington, D. C.; 
Vice-President, Warren Sturgis, of New 


York; Treasurer, Albert Levin, FBPA, of 
Pittsburgh, Penn.; and Quarterly Journal 
Editor, Lloyd E. Varden, FBPA, New York. 

Members of the Board include: Oscar W. 
Richards, FBPA, Stamford, Conn.; Ed- 


mond J. Farris, FBPA, Philadelphia; Stan- 


ly J. McComb, FBPA, Rochester, N.Y.; 
John J. Beiter, FBPA, and H. Lou Gibson, 
FBPA, Rochester, N.Y.; Avis Gregersen, FB- 
PA, Los Angeles; Maria Ikenberg, Chicago; 
David Lubin, Cleveland; Leo C. Massopust, 
Milwaukee; George L. Royer, FBPA, Bound 


Brook, N.J., and Stell Zimmer, FBPA, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 


CC EATS ITS WAY 
OUT OF DEFICIT! 


Some years ago a lecturer made millions 
of dollars and friends by telling people 
there were acres of diamonds in their own 
backyards if they would only look for them 
hard enough. The lesson evidently has 
lasted, for the Phoenix, Ariz., Camera Club 
recently put its treasury back in the black 
ink by holding a “Potluck Dinner” in a 
member’s backyard. 

The yard belongs to Les and Olga Ma- 
honey. It is large, and ordinarily rather 
empty. So they decided to fill it with food 
and people, and see if the gate wouldn't 
help the club treasury. It did! 

For any club wanting to try the stunt, 
here’s the recipe! 

Get five lady members to bake cakes, 
two to make tamale pies, two more to 
produce baked bean casseroles, two to mix 
salads, and others to bring spaghetti, cot- 
tage cheese, pickled beets, coffee, and odd- 
ments. Somebody has to come across with 
about 15 gallons of punch (fruit) and a 
proportionate amount of coffee. 

Then the club members round up other 
members, friends, and passersby who have 
appetites and the admission fee, steer them 
into the backyard, point to the groaning 
tables and turn them loose. When everyone 
is too logy to run, motion pictures and 
color slides are shown. 

Apparently it is wise to pick a balmy 
night for the occasion, and to place lights 
discreetly. Also, the neighbors take a dim 
view of parties which last longer than 12:30. 


CORRESPONDENCE WANTED! 


Club Fotografico de Chihuahua, Apartado 
Postal 543, Independencia y Aldama, Chi- 
huahua, Chih., Mexico, desires to corre- 
spond and to exchange prints and slides 
with American Camera clubs. 

Opportunity here is offered for American 
clubs to give their programs an interna- 
tional flavor, to exchange exhibits with 
another club—and also to polish up their 
Spanish! 


SOLVING THE PROBLEM 
OF TALENTED MEMBERS 


Sooner or later the average camera club 
develops several members of outstanding 
photographic ability. In time they win all 


the club contests, snag most of the trophies 
and otherwise tend to discourage the less 
able. In time also they become club diplo- 
matic problems, equally asset and liability 
to the club. 


Discouraging Problem 


If they are barred from club contests 
because other members cannot hope suc- 
cessfully to compete with them, they are 
robbed of club privileges for which they 
have paid. If the problem is ignored and 
the top-notchers continue to win all the 
contests and prizes, other members become 
discouraged. And if the winners do not 
find in the club competition worthy of 
their prowess, they'll be likely to wander 
to another club, or even seek another hobby 
which will keep them striving. 

Sad part of this problem is that these 
members are the product of camera club 
work and life. Other members had an 
equal chance to become equally good, but 
muffed it. In a sense these top-notch ama- 
teurs have outgrown the club, yet the club 
wants and needs them, and they want and 
need the club. 


Get Them Working! 


What to do? There are several possi- 
bilities. Talented members can be interest- 
ed in inter-club contests and salons. They 
can represent the club in various PSA 
contests where they will have tougher com- 


petition. They can enter national and inter- 
national salons and exhibits where, if they 


are good enough, they can win plenty of 
fame for themselves and for their club. 

They can be organized into a teaching 
staff which will help other members of the 
club to learn photographic techniques. This 
will help to raise the club’s average of 
ability. They can be given the leadership 
of a club photographic project which will 
absorb their interests and talents. 

And they can be encouraged to do a bit 
of researching and pioneering in photog- 
raphy, undertaking some _ new-directions 
projects which will keep them busy and 
interested—and which will provide excel- 
lent meeting program features for the club. 


PRE-MEETING DINNER 
FOR CLUB SOLIDARITY 


How far a camera club should go in de- 
veloping social life is the business of club 
officers and members. This much may be 
said, however, on the basis of experience: 
social activities contribute to the enjoy- 
ment of the club and of photography. 
Usually they contribute also to club spirit 


and solidarity. 
Eating Before Meeting 


Making arrangements for members to dine 


together prior to the meeting, when facili- 
ties are available, comprises a highly ac- 
ceptable social activity. If speakers and 
judges can join club members and officers 
for dinner, that can be a gracious gesture, 

(Continued on page 71) 
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MONTHLY PRINT COMPETITION 


THE ALBANY CAMERA CLUB 


IMEDALIST| 


Armold W. Wise, APSA, Backyard Beacon 
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Dr. Robert E. Harris, Salty 


Robert Speck, The Fan 


LBANY (N.Y.) CC presents a variety of 

photographs by versatile members of 
different occupations. The Medalist, Arnold 
Wise, is an attorney, and Dr. Robert E. 
Harris a dentist. Robert Speck is a profes- 
sional photographer, Gifford Barnett, a 
former pro. Donald Guy Simmons is a per- 
sonnel technician. Irene Heffner is one of 
the most prolific salon exhibitors in the 
United States. 


Donald Guy Simmons, A Child's Faith 








MONTHLY PRINT COMPETITION 


Gifford Barnett, Our Daily Bread 
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Get more use and enjoyment from your camera equipment. 


Just list the 


numbers of the books you need on the handy coupon on page 70 and they 


will be in your own home in a few days. 


1. AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER'S 
HANDBOOK 
by Aaron Sussman, revised by Bruce Downs— 
For sixteen years this volume has been in de- 
mand for general instruction in photography. 
The most practical book for the beginner who 
is anxious for help in everything from facts on 
camera to choice of subjects. 448 pages, illus- 
trated, 6x9, cloth cover. $3.75 


2. TABLE-TOP PHOTOGRAPHY 

by Henrv G. Russell—A truly delightful little 
volume which will sell you on the subject. In- 
cludes material on making models, staging 
scenes, lighting for greatest effectiveness .. . 
all the hints and helps that can turn this indoor 
pastime into hours of fascinating enjoyment. 
5x71, cloth. $1.80 


3. COPYING TECHNIQUE 

by George B. Wright—Perhaps it is the seeming 
simplicity of reproducing an absolutely flat ob- 
ject that accounts for the dearth of information 
prior to the publication of this book. And the 
complete coverage it now receives needs no 
duplicating. 128 pages, illustrated, 6x9, cloth. 

$2.00 


4. 1001 WAYS TO IMPROVE YOUR 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

edited by W. D. Morgan—Virtually a condensa- 
tion of the Encyclopedia of Photography, this is 
a collection of articles by leading experts in 
each of the phases of photography covered. A 
useful reference, a beautiful gift item. 400 
pages, illustrated, 6!/2x91/2, cloth. $4.75 


5. TOWARD BETTER PHOTOGRAPHY 
by Vincent McGarrett—Without prefatory re- 
marks on the obvious, McGarret plunges right 
into the kind of suggestions you have been 
seeking to help correct the little faults that 
creep into even the most careful picture taking. 
You'll surprise yourself with the improvements 
in your prints after reading this book. 266 
pages, illustrated, 5x81/2, cloth. $1.00 


6. THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
general editor—William Morgan—Ten volumes 
and an index comprise the most authoritative 
encyclopedia in the field. The vast amount of 
information included in its 3982 pages defies 
summarization in so short a review. Suffice to 
say that 300 authors, 1500 photographers and a 
staff of editors have done a monumental task. 
11 vol., 3982 pages, profuse illustrations, 7x10, 
cloth cover. $55.00 


7. HOW TO MAKE GOOD PICTURES 
an Eastman Kodak book—The amateur can find 
here the fundamentals of ‘‘still’’ photography, 
illustrated in both black and white and full 
color. Photography is covered from choice of 
cameras through printing. A very practical 
handbook. $1.00 


8. INTRODUCTION TO 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

by C. B. Neblette & L. D. Stroebel—Prepared as 
a text for freshmen at the Rochester Institute 
of Technology, this book succeeds in outlining 
the fundamentals of photography in a very 
understandable and practical way. 206 pages 
with charts and diagrams. 61/4x91/4. $3.00 


9. PHOTOGRAPHY: ITS MATERIALS 
AND PROCESSES 

by C. B. Neblette—The fourth edition of this 
well-known book, revised and brought up to 
date in 1943. Gives history of photography; 
explains the optics of photography; the theory 
of whetographic processes and practical tech- 
niques and processes for negative and positive 
work. New chapters on color have been added. 
865 pages, illustrated. $10.00 


10. PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS AND 
FORMULAS 

by Wall and Jordan—tThis readable book is the 
greatest time saver ever introduced to the seri- 
ous photographer—professional or amateur. 
Every formula of proven worth has been re- 
corded for your use. The entire field of pho- 
tography has been periodically canvassed to 
give the reader the most practical thought and 
development in current photographic tech- 
nique. Facts are presented clearly and accu- 
rately to make it the most valuable reference 
for your darkroom. Begun forty years ago, 
constantly revised and new editions have been 
demanded year after year. Present version by 
“Pop” Jordan of American Photography staff. 
374 pages, 6x91/4, cloth. $4.00 


12. THE NEGATIVE 
by Anse] Adams—-Second in a series on basic 
photography by Adams, this volume covers ex- 
posure and development with a thorough de- 
scription of the problems involved and how to 
solve them. Also material on the after treat- 
ment of negatives. 128 pages, 6x9, cloth bound. 
$3.00 


13. MORTENSEN ON THE NEGATIVE 

by William Mortensen—Not all agree with his 
methods, but most all will agree on his effec- 
tive presentation. In this book, Mortensen ana- 
lyzes the various negatives available and 
presents his recommendations on exposure and 
development. 4th edition, 283 pages, 7x10, 
cloth. $5.00 


14. FEININGER ON PHOTOGRAPHY 

by Andreas Feininger—If you have ever felt 
“I'd like to know half of what he does about 
photography” . here is the book you should 
read. Feininger has written an unusually com- 
plete work on all phases of commercial and 
pictorial photography and amply illustrated all 
his points. 409 pages, 212 illus., 9x11, cloth 
cover. $15.00 


16. BETTER NEGATIVES 

a Camerette—A most useful and instructive 
booklet on negatives. Includes—Practical Neg- 
ative Development, Miniature Film Processing, 
Negative Faults and Remedies, Intensification 
and Reduction, Temperature Controls, Modern 
Negative Retouching and a chapter on Dark- 
room Design. 192 profusely illustrated pages, 
62x9l $3.50 


17. PHOTO-FLASH IN PRACTICE 

by Geoffrey Gilbert—This is the approach of 
a skilled craftsman and photographic engineer 
to the rules for successful use of the photo- 
flash technique. You will learn how synchro- 
flash can produce or subdue light, create sharp 
or mellow contrasts, and in indoor, outdoor 
and color work . . . do the hundred important 
things it is famous for. 256 pages, new edition, 
cloth. $3.50 


18. FLASH IN MODERN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

by William Mortensen—Your questions about 
flash are more likely to find an answer here 
than in any other book you might chose. Com- 
plete coverage of equipment and methods for 
record, pictorial, landscape, figure, news, 
police and publicity photography. All applica- 
tions are strikingly illustrated in the best Mor- 
tensen tradition. 224 pages, 7x10, cloth. $5.00 


19. SHORT CUTS TO RETOUCHING 

by Raymond Wardell—More the book for a 
commercial artist who must highlight and 
otherwise modify photographs for half-tone 
reproduction, this is a how-to volume told 
mostly in pictures. If you want to be able to 
handle the job completely, this text should be 
part of your library. 48 pages, 8!xll, paper 
covers, completely illustrated. $1.00 


20. HOW TO DEVELOP PRINT 
AND ENLARGE 
by S. Epstein and D. W. De Armand—Ideal for 
the youngsters, this is a step by step, illus- 
trated primer showing how to develop nega- 
tives, contact print and enlarge. Anyone can 
follow the instructions and the large illustra- 
tions easily. 95 pages, 210 illustrations, paper 
covers. 


22. EXPOSURE RECORD 

by Ansel Adams—To assist every photogra- 
pher to follow his instructions that a good 
record of every shot is an important tool in 
learning. Adams has made the exposure rec- 
ord he uses available to all. Following his 
outline, a basic procedure that fits your partic- 
ular work can readily be evolved. 534x8)2, 
spiral bound, 100 records. $1 


23. PHOTO-LAB INDEX 

compiled by Henry M. Lester—The standard 
photographic lab working manual that is kept 
constantly up-to-date as supplements are issued 
regularly. Bound in six-prong duplex Tengwall 
steel binder, it is easy to use and easy to keep 
current. $17.95 


a DICTIONARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
by E. J. Wall et al—The sooner you own this 
volume the quicker you can read any photo- 
graphic reference intelligently and without 
doubt. Here alphabetically arranged and 
fully cross-zeferenced tne most amasng amount 
of photographic definition is placed at your 
fingertips. 16th edition, 704 pages, “— 
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25. BETTER PRINTS 

a Camerette—A collection of articles that show 
you how to: do montage, control contrast, 
apply Mediobrome, use toners and texture 
screens, mat your prints for greatest effective- 
ness. One entire section reproduces the best 
work of many well-known exhibitors. Practical 
ideas on a hundred things seldom covered in 
one volume. 192 pages, 275 illustrations, 7x10, 
cloth. $3.50 


26. FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY 
by Gordon Parks—Suitable guide for beginners 
in the use of photo-flash and a good reference 
for the advanced worker, this book’s valuable 
chapters on flash equipment and its use in all 
phases of photography make it an excellent 
value at a low price. Every point is competent- 
ly illustrated. 96 pages, 8!/xll, paper covers. 
$1.00 


27. INFRA-RED PHOTOGRAPHY 

by S. O. Rawlings—For the special techniques 
needed to photograph long-distances, through 
haze or from aircraft . . . to detect forgery, 
decipher defaced documents, and countless 
other fascinating activities, infra-red is the 
answer. This book gives you explanation of 
the modern infra-red and its applications. 78 
pages, 5x74, cloth cover. $2.00 


28. PHOTOGRAPHIC EMULSION 
TECHNIQUE 
by T. Thorne Baker—A most unusual book in 
that it takes up a subject generally left to the 
manufacturers ... yet it presents the material 
in such a way that the average serious worker 
is introduced to new possibilities in the photo- 
graphic art through thorough knowledge of 
photographic emulsions. 356 pages, 52x73. 
$4.75 


29. CAMERA AND LENS 
by Ansel Adams—The first in Adams’ series 
of six thorough-going volumes on the funda- 
mentals of photography, Camera and Lens 
covers problems of the equipment, the studio 
and the darkroom necessary for best results. 
Authoritative information for both amateur and 
professional. 128 pages, 6x9, cloth bound. 
$3.00 


30. THE PRINT 

by Ansel Adams—tThe third in his series on 
basic photography, this dealing with contact 
printing and enlarging. Shows how opacities 
of the negative are translated into terms of ex- 
pressive values. Adams logical exposition of 
the photographic process will be a relief to 
those who avoid technical mumbo-jumbo. 119 
pages, 6x9, cloth. $3.00 


31. HOW TO TONE PRINTS 

by Arthur Hammond—Among the serious 
workers who seek to add mood and charm to 
appropriate prints, the practice of toning con- 
tinues to grow. To guide these efforts, a com- 
petent discourse on the unfamiliar process has 
been set forth in easily readable lay language. 
Moreover, the esthetic side is equally well 
handled. 80 pages, charts and formulas, 434x 
73%, cloth. $2.00 


32. PHOTOGRAPHY BY 
NATURAL LIGHT 

by Ansel Adams—Book 4 in his projected series 
of six books on the basics of photography. 
Anyone who has seen Adams’ marvelous 
collections such as ‘“My Camera in the National 
Parks” will appreciate the valuable informa- 
tion that must be contained in this handbook 
on outdoor lighting techniques. 162 pages, 
illustrated. 6x9. $3.00 


33. CREATIVE TABLE-TOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

by E. Heimann—Winter doesn't ena tne photo- 
graphic activity of those who follow Heimann's 
advice on this interesting indoor pastime. Here 
you will find the instructions you need to excel 
in photographing small objects to make them 
interesting. $4.50 
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34. CORRECTIVE PHOTOGRAPHY 

by Lewis Kelsey—Might well be called a 
camera guide because it gives full instructions 
on the view camera and its adjustments. But 
it goes beyond that introduction to tell you 
how to make the best pictures with that 
equipment. with illustrations to prove the 
points. 112 pages, 6x9, board covers. $5.00 


35. HOW TO TAKE INDUSTRIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

by M. H. Zielke and F. G. Beezley—By means 
of its 100-odd photographs, this book gives 
you the camera-eye view of industry. Treat- 
ing pictorial, human-interest, news, and picture 
story uses separately, it describes the prob- 
lems and points out solutions for those who 
would photograph men and machine. 124 
pages, 71/;x10. $5.00 


36. 35mm PHOTO TECHNIQUE 

by H. S. Newcombe—Correlating the many 
factors involved in the use of the miniature 
camera, this book translates a difficult tech- 
nique into an easily learned system. The 
miniature size poses big problems but care 
can overcome them all. 354 pages. $4.75 


37. MAKING EFFECTIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

by L. Whitney Standish—If you are a casual 
picture maker, here is the book to help you get 
pictorial quality into your prints. Standish 
explains the terminology of pictorial work 
and then guides your progress with his fund 
of basic knowledge. 208 pages, 100 illustra- 
tions. $4.95 


38. MAKING YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 
EFFECTIVE 

by Lucas—Here is the check list you need to 

be sure you're not missing a bet when you 

make your photographs. Lucas offers much 

invaluable information that will benefit you 

whether you are amateur or old hand. $6.00 


39. MAKE YOUR PICTURES SING 

by Paul Louis Hexter—How to free yourself to 
concentrate on the creative aspects of photog- 
raphy is explained by Hexter as he tells you 
how to make your mechanical technique 
automatic. You can learn from him how to 
record a scene just as you want it. 190 pages, 
illustrated, 61/4x9, Cloth. $3.00 


40. COMMAND TO LOOK 

by William Mortensen—You will find yourself 
producing really effective pictures if you take 
heed of the formulas outlined by Mortensen in 
this extraordinary introduction to composition 
and subject matter 190 pages, 55 illustrations. 
5x534, board covers. $2.50 


41. COMPOSITION AND PICTURES 

by Eleanor Parke Custis—Inspiration and prac- 
tical help are offered here by a recognized 
artist and pictorialist. The complexities of 
composition are untangled as the author covers 
theory, mechanics and the application of same 
to the work of the photographer. 232 pages, 
8x11), cloth. $4.00 


42. PICTORIAL COMPOSITION IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
by Arthur Hammond—How you can improve 
the composition of your own photos is ex- 
plained in this thorough, yet simple explora- 
tion of the basic rules of composition in pho- 
tography. Examples by i t photographers 
point up Hammond's belief that “a picture 
should convey a mood.” 208 pages, 7x10, cloth. 
$3.50 








43. COLOURING, TINTING AND 
TONING PHOTOGRAPHS 

by Charles W. Waley—Putting your own color 
in a print may not be as “realistic’’ as natural 
color photography, but the author holds it to 
be less expensive and more fascinating. His 
point is well taken and his guide to the many 
means to this end is thorough and systematic. 
123 pages, 5x72. $2.25 


44. MY CAMERA IN THE 
NATIONAL PARKS 

by Ansel Adams—Newest volume in this series 
and again a superb collection of Adams, beau- 
tifully reproduced in the closest-to-original 
engravings to be found. To try to put the 
beauty of this series in words would be pre- 
sumptuous. When you see one volume, you’l! 
want them all. $10.00 


45. NEW PROJECTION CONTROL 

by William Mortensen—A thorough course of 
instruction of the control possible through 
enlarging. As always, Mortensen’s methods 
are quite explicitly explained and a pleasure to 
follow. Attention-riveting illustrations prove 
each point most convincingly. High priority 
reading for all who seek to open every possi- 
ble avenue of photographic enjoyment. 3rd 
edition, 123 pages, 7x10, cloth. $3.50 


46. PHOTOGRAPHY BY INFRA-RED 

by W. W. Wiley—The revised edition that in- 
cludes most of the recent literature on the 
subject published in Europe. New chapter has 
been added on camouflage detection and forest 
survey. Excellent coverage of these somewhat 
limited applications. 472 pages, illustrated, 
2nd edition. $6.50 


47. STROBE: THE LIVELY LIGHT 

by Howard Luray—Following the fast rising 
popularity of the electronic type repeating 
flashbulb, and its vast usefulness, a compe- 
tent manual was needed. Luray has supplied 
one that covers not only the use with extremely 
fast action, but in many other fields as well. 
160 pages, illustrations and diagrams. $4.00 


48. LOOTENS ON PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ENLARGING 

by J. G. Lootens—A reprint of the entertaining 
and highly informative series of magazine 
articles covering equipment and procedures in 
detail. Fine for beginners; yet a challenge for 
the more advanced workers who seek the 
fine pointers in improving their work. The 
author is a teacher and knows how to put his 
material for easiest understanding. 270 pages, 
illustrated, 534x812, cloth. $3.95 


49. PRINT FINISHING 

by William Mortensen—You'll get the exact 
information you have been seeking on the 
stops between the wash water and the exhi- 
bition from this book. Mortensen describes 
his own amazing methods of the abrasion-tone 
process in an easy to follow move-by-move 
way. Excellent illustrations. 128 pages, 7x10 
cloth. $3.50 


50. COLOR HARMONY SPECTRUM 

by Avenir LeHeart—LeHeart has been a teach- 
er of color for more than a quarter century 
. .. here is a collection of his lessons. Every 
color worker can improve his work with a 
basic understanding of the color phenomena 
and there are few good volumes that consider 
the subject so thoroughly. 64 pages, illus- 
trated, 814x1ll, paper covers. $1.50 


51. PHOTO Oll COLORING FOR 
FUN OR PROFIT 

by Lucille Marshall—A master of the brush 

has passed on to you her personal methods 

and techniques. Complete instructions include 

the hints and methods that the beginner or 

the experienced colorist will be pleased to 

find in a single volume. Well illustrated and 

well written, it has been well received every- 

where. 144 pages, 52x81, illustrated, cloth. 
$2.50 


52. TABLE-TOP PHOTOGRAPHY 

by N. Harkness & E. Draper—The secret of 
successful table-top work is knowing how to 
produce the illusion of reality. Once this 
is accomplished, you open thousands of fasci- 
nating photographic avenues. Here is a book 
of directions that will help. 180 pages, illus- 
trated. $4.75 
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53. POCKET PHOTO GUIDE 
The Camera’s vest-pocket reference guide that 
gives you on the spot information about film 
speeds, filters, flash, floods, color film and 
the countless important details that can come 
up just when you are ready to snap the 
shutter. 127 pages, 3x52, leatherette cover. 
$1.00 


54. PHOTOGRAPHY INDOORS 

a Camerette—Instructions on arrangement, 
lighting, exposure and background of still-life 
pictures, flower shots, table-top work; how to 
make greeting cards; how to copy; and ex- 
posure hints and processing techniques that 
can save you money. 192 pages, 180 illustra- 
tions, cloth. 


55. GLAMOUR GUIDE 

by Eugene M. Hanson—Whether amateur or 
professional, you can profit from Hanson's 
tips on how to make pictures to flatter the 
girl in front of your camera. Please her by 
studying the techniques described, the light- 
ing diagrams and the 100 photographs pre- 
sented in this volume, then applying them to 
your own work. 210 pages, 7x10, cloth. $5.00 


56. THE MODEL 
by William Mortensen—Beautifully illustrated, 
this volume includes instruction on selecting 
and posing dels, arrang t of hair and 
clothing, figure photography and the psycho- 
logical factors involved—all points which will 
prove of value to you. 272 pages, 6)/2x9, cloth. 
$5.50 





57. THE NUDE IN PHOTOGRAPHY 

by Lewis Tulchin—Top man in his field, Tulchin 
shares with you the knowledge he has gained 
from experience in treating a difficult subject. 
Instructions are clear and easily followed. 
More than 100 halftones and lighting diagrams 
illustrate the points that Tulchin makes. 96 
pages, 8x11, cloth. $5.00 


58. PICTORIAL LIGHTING 

by William Mortensen—Mortensen tells you 
how to get the pictures you want with lighting 
equipment that is generally simple and inex- 
pensive. His book divides lighting into system- 
atic classifications and gives detailed instruc- 
tions in each class. Readable text with some 
of Mortensen's best prints. 208 pages, 7x10, 
cloth. $5.00 


59. PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
ROFIT 


by Charles Abel—Hundreds of questions about 
all types of professional studios find their 
answer in this book. The facts you have been 
seeking about home portrait, commercial or 
general purpose studios told by the editor of 
a leading professional photographer's journal. 
480 pages, 40 chapters, 6x9. $6.00 


60. PROFESSIONAL PORTRAIT 
LIGHTING 
by Charles Abel—If you have lighting prob- 
lems, you can find the solutions in this clearly 
written book, which includes 100 different 
lighting demonstrations, each with photograph 
and diagrams. Excellent for both the profes- 
sional portrait photographer and the amateur. 
256 pages, 210 illustrations, 7!/2x101/2, cloth. 
$7.50 


61. LIGHTING FOR PORTRAITURE 

by Walter Nurnberg—Orderly classification 
of hundreds of possible portrait lightings make 
this book a handy reference for those who 
seek “something different.’ Included are sev- 
eral examples by well-known photographers, 
with an analysis of each. 189 pages, 245 
photos and 264 diagrams, 7x10, cloth. $5.00 


62. CHILD PHOTOGRAPHY 
THE MODERN WAY 

by Joset Schneider—The very difficult prob- 
lem of handling children easily and effectively 
while photographing them need stump you no 
longer if you follow the advice of Schneider, 
as he tells you how to pose the youngsters, 
light your subject, and finally, snap the pic- 
ture. 208 pages, 61/4x91/4, cloth. $4.95 


63. PHOTOGRAPHIC OPTICS 

by Arthur Cox—This practical book deals with 
the importance of lenses in obtaining good 
prints and shows how the proper type lens 
must be used with the right kind of camera 
for each subject. Correct focal length, best 
aperture and sufficient covering power govern 
the picture. Here is why. 412 pages, 5x7), 
cloth. $5.75 


64. OUTDOOR PORTRAITURE 

by William Mortensen—Practical methods for 
choosing equipment, handling camera, finding 
correct lighting and background, and planning 
composition when you shoot your portraits 
outdoors are explained in detail. Factual and 
well-illustrated, Mortensen’s book is fine foun- 
dation for excellent results. 144 pages, 7x10, 
cloth. $5.75 


65. MONSTERS AND MADONNAS 

by William Mortensen—You'll enjoy this both 
as an exhibition of Mortensen prints and as a 
study book. Technical data for each print is 
included, as well as an analysis of the methods 
used and the psychological and esthetic prin- 
ciples involved. 20 pictures reproduced full 
page. 9x12, board covers. $4. 


66. CHILDREN BEFORE MY CAMERA 

by Adolph Morath—The commercial photogra- 
pher who wants to make his portraits of 
children more appealing to the parents will 
find much of value in this thorough discussion 
of both formal and informal shots. Instructions 
are complete and highly practical. 277 pages, 
233 photographs, 7!/2x10, cloth. $3.50 


67. PORTRAITURE 
a Camerette—You will find this collection of 
articles from The Camera a worthwhile help 
in your work with portraiture at home, glamor 
portraiture, child portraiture, hair-dos, lighting, 
draping, etc. Among its excellent examples of 
amateur and professional portraits are several 
by Fabian Bachrach. 192 pages, 7x10, cloth. 
$3.50 


68. FRED ARCHER ON PORTRAITURE 
by Fred Archer—Here are the answers to all 
your questions on portraiture contained in one 
complete and valuable book by a man who 
knows. Outstanding as a commercial photog- 
rapher, pictorialist and teacher, Archer covers 
in detail the subjects of lighting, posing, cor- 
rective and creative portraiture, retouching 
and other problems. 200 pages, 7x10, cloth. 
$5.75 


69. HOW TO REVERSE HOME MOVIES 
Home Movie magazine booklet—From the best 
of contributed fact, the editors have prepared 
a manual of complete formulas and directions 
for processing amateur and commercial movie 
films. Methods are well-written and easy to 
follow. 83 pages. 5x71, paper cover. $1.00 


71. PICTORIAL CONTINUITY 

by A. L. Gaskill and D. Englander—The story- 
telling function of the movie is one of its 
greatest justfications . . . and this book tells 
you how to get continuity from the footage 
you shoot. For the most part, it must be done 
before shooting . . . and here are the ways 
to prepare. $3.00 


72. HANDBOOK OF BASIC 
MOTION-PICTURE TECHNIQUES 
by Emil Brodbeck—With this basic handbook, 
every amateur motion-picture maker can im- 
prove the quality of his work. The simple 
techniques that make the difference between 
average and superb shooting will surprise 


you ... and delight you. The mechanics that 
should be followed are equally well presented. 
31l pages. $5.95 


73. AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHERS 
HANDBOOK 
by J. J. Rose—Sixth edition of the popular 
handbook that contains all the tables and 
data the average filmer will have need for. 
Includes material on all color film currently 
available. Pocket size for handy reference. 
292 pages. 0 


74. 16mm SOUND MOTION PICTURES 
by William H. Offenhauser, Jr.—Drop the 
word “sound” from the title and you have 
a better heading. Actually ALL the problems of 
16mm work are taken up. A doubly valuable 
book now that TV has established itself, for the 
book is a veritable encyclopedia on 16mm 
information. Text is technical but not beyond 
the amateur who has got his feet wet. 580 
pages. 612x912. $10.00 


75. BETTER COLOR MOVIES 

by Fred Bond—An up-to-date book on Koda- 
chrome and Ansco color filming. Deals solely 
with the use of color film leaving the story- 
telling problem to others as well-versed in 
that field as Bond obviously is in his. Con- 
siders both 8 and 16mm sizes in color. Well 
illustrated, 160 pages, 6x9, cloth. $5.00 


76. MAKING BETTER MOVIES 
Amateur Cinema League—America's favorite 
movie manual in its newest edition (1949). It 
comprises a complete course in movie making 
for the novice yet it contains material that 
advanced filmers will do well to review fre- 
quently. There are no worse mistakes than 
the old familiar ones, and a good start will 
avoid them. 304 pages, illustrated, 5!/2x8. 
$3.00 


77. HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

by J. M. Eder—Dealing with every branch of 
the art, here is the most exhaustive history of 
photography the serious photographer will 
find in a single volume. Clearly indexed and 
cross-referenced for easy location of the facts 
you are seeking. 880 pages, 6x9. $10.00 


78. HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

by Beaumont Newhall—To photographers and 
laymen alike, Newhall’s discussion of the 
growth of photography is a most absorbing 
book. As he relates technique and artistry 
as they evolved against the background of 
social and economic forces, he satisfies both 
the historian and the technician. 256 pages, 
163 illustrations. $5.00 


79. MASTERPIECES FROM THE 
AMERICAN ANNUAL 
How you can benefit from the study of works 
that have been judged for all-around excel- 
lence is determined by how readily you pro- 
ject yourself into the spirit of the author. Here 
is the opportunity to try. 82 pages containing 
72 illustrations and comments; 712x934; pape: 
cover, spiral bound. 


80. MASTERPIECES FROM AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

If pictures are made to enjoy (and who will 
say they are not), how long does impact 
actually remain in a print to lend its weight 
as an attention getter and holder? Reviewing 
these 73 prints covering a period of almost 
50 years of American Photography will either 
confirm your judgment . . . or awaken you. 
82 pages, 712x934, paper cover, spiral bound. 

$1.50 


82. STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY 

by Arthur W. Judge—The third and most recent 
edition of this outstanding account of stereo 
theory and practice in its application to indus- 
try, science and education. Excellent illustra- 
tions make the more difficult points more 
readily understood. 472 pages, 534x877, illus- 
trated, cloth. $6.75 


83. KODAK COLOR HANDBOOK 
an Eastman book—Four new, beautifully writ- 
ten and, as usual, technically accurate data- 
books in a ring binder. Directed to the amateur 
and the professional, the four sections cover 
color theory, color outdoors, color in the studio 
and Kodak color films. More data-books are 
promised to be added to this series to fill the 
gap that exists in color literature. 248 pages, 
100 illustrations. 
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84. NATURAL COLOR PROCESSES 

by Carlton E. Dunn—Fifth edition just off the 
presses. This classic text of complete coverage 
on every photo-color process in use today 
gives the working photographer the guidance 
he needs to get the most out of every color 
undertaking. Tells how to take them, process 
them and correct them. 286 pages, 5)/2x8, 
cloth. $5.00 


85. COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN PRACTICE 

by William Spencer—One of the earlier works 
on the techniques of color, frequently revised 
and brought up to date, this text is a welcome 
addition to the strong photographic library. 
Odd bits of information are included that are 
so often missed and yet are so important in 
getting the result you are endeavoring to 
achieve. $12.00 


86. HOW TO EXPOSE ANSCO 
COLOR FILM 

by Lars Moen—a practical guide by an expert 
on color film who has personally tried and 
proved every step indicated in his book. As 
a result here is the working manual amateurs 
seek and the regulars turn to for the useful 
advice that prevents unnecessary mistakes. 
150 pages, 51/4x8!, board covers. $3.00 


87. HOW TO PROCESS ANSCO 
COLOR FILM 

by Lars Moen—A companion volume for the 
book listed above, this is the most exhaustive 
work devoted exclusively to this subject. Con- 
sequently it is the most complete and search- 
ing guide for anyone who processes his own 
Ansco film. 141 pages, 51/4x812, cloth. $3.00 


88. COLOR TRANSPARENCIES 
by C. L. Thomson—The theoretical background 
for color is surveyed, technical data is sup- 
plied and practical advice given on the most 
popular and recent color processes. Illustrated 
throughout by excellent color plates, this book 
appeals to all for its competent handling and 
technical excellence. 271 pages, 5x7, cloth. 
$5.C0 


89. AN INTRODUCTION TO COLOR 

by Ralph M. Evans—The first book to cover 
the combined effects of the properties of col- 
ored light, the properties of vision and the 
action of our mind in interpreting what our 
senses transmit to it, this is a must book for 
everyone who wants a firm understanding of 
the phenomena on which to build his color 
work. 324 pages, illustrated, 7//2x934. $6.00 


90. KODACHROME AND EKTACHROME 
FROM ALL ANGLES 
by Fred Bond—You can get consistently fine 
color when you know how and this book gives 
you that information in non-technical language. 
And the publisher guarantees in writing that 
you will be satisfied. The practical, usable 
information contained makes his guarantee a 
sure thing. 232 pages, 8x11!/, cloth. $7.50 


CAMERA GUIDES 


The following list of books are complete, 
objective and detailed expositions on the 
cameras listed. For sale only in the U.S. 
and possessions. 








KODAK DATA BOOKS 
105. BLACK AND WHITE KODAK 


a. CEE eer eee 35¢ 
POG See 5. weiss. ees Oe 
107. PROCESSING AND 

|. __. SAAISr 35c 
ac... re re 
109. KODACHROMES AND 

KODACOLOR ...... eer. 
110. KODAK PAPERS...... . 35e 


itt. KODAK LENSES, SHUTTERS. 
AND PORTRA LENS......... 
112. FILTERS AND POLA SCREENS se 
113. INFRA-RED AND ULTRA- 
VIOLET PHOTOGRAPHY..... 25c¢ 
EASTMAN BOOKS 
114. Filters and Lens 


re 50c 
115. Pictures from the Air 

with Your Camera........... 25c¢ 
116. Picture Taking Outdoors 

with Kodak Film............. 5¢ 
117. Picture Taking Indoors 

with Still Cameras........... 25c 


118. Developing, Printing 


ON8 BIAS... «6 Ses dees 25¢ 
119. Kodak Films and ‘Plates 

for Professional Use.......... 35c 
120. Kodak Photographic Papers 

for Professional Use.......... 35c 
121. Kodagraph Reproduction 

I. SONS. 5 ides daveb Oe 50c 
122. Derivations from 

Color Photographs........... 25c 
123. Kodak Materials for 

Aerial Photography.......... 50c 


124. Wintertime Picture Taking.... 25c 
125. How to Make Good Pictures. . 75c 








91. CONTAX GUIDE—Emanuel . $1.75 

92. EXAKTA GUIDE—Emanuel.. 1.75 

93. GRAPHIC GRAFLEX PHO- 
TOGRAPHY—Morgan & 


Lester .. 5.00 
94. IKONTA GUIDE—Emanuel. 1.25 
95. KARAT GUIDE—Emanuel... 1.00 
96. KORELLE GUIDE—Emanuel « 1s 
97. LEICA GUIDE—Emanuel.... 1.75 
98. LEICA MANUAL—Morgan & 

SE ASKS cong Pe ey 5.00 
99. RETINA GUIDE—Emanuel... 1.25 
100. ROBOT GUIDE—Emanuel... 1.25 


101. ROLLEIFLEX GUIDE—Frerk.. 1.75 
102. PHOTOGRAPHY WITH A 
CIROFLEX—Downes ....... 2.50 


103. TWIN LENS REFLEX GUIDE $1.95 


104. YOUR CAMERA AND HOW 
IT WORKS—Emanuel....... 2.95 


LITTLE TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


126. Your Camera and How it 
Works. ...Dobbs and Savage $1.00 
127. Developing, Printing and En- 
larging 
Al and Devera Bernsohn 1.00 
128. Filters and Their Uses. Shank 1.00 
129. Composition for the Amateur 
Heilbron 1.00 
130. Movie Making for the 
ee McKay 1.00 
131. Child Photography..Lambert 1.00 
132. Home Portraiture and Make- 
oT Se Seymour and Symons 1.00 


133. Tricks for Camera Owners 1.00 
134. A Glossary for Photography 
Fenner 1.00 


135. Outdoor Photography 
Grierson 1.00 
136. Photographing Action 


dePalma 1.00 
137. Photo Tricks and Effects 
Deschin 1.00 


138. Selling Your Pictures 
Safranski 1.00 
139. Beginners Book of 
Photography ......... Dobbs 1.00 
140. Making Color Prints 
Leadley and Stegmeyer 1.00 
141. Press Photography for the 


ET Tee Ross 1.00 
142. Color Movies for the 
| rere Tuttle 1.00 


143. Negative Retouching and 
Print Finishing 
Draper and Harkness 1.00 
144, Lighting Your Pictures 


Mohler 1.00 
145. Commercial Photography 
Keppler 1.00 


146. Editing and Titling Movies 
Sprungman_ 1.00 
147. Home-Built Photo Equipment 
Burton 1.00 
148. Making Your Pictures 
Interesting .......... Thiesen 1.00 
149. Add Sound to Your Movies 
Sprungman_ 1.00 
150. Photography for the Traveler 


Nibbelink 1.00 
151. Photochemistry Simplified 
Spinatelli 1.00 
152. The View Camera Made 
Simple. ..... Berenice Abbott 1.00 
153. Modern Color Photography 
Durning 1.00 
154. Advanced Flash Photography 
Arnold 1.00 


ee rere 


Gentlemen: 


(please write plainly) 


If you do not want to mutilate 
your copy of AMERICAN PHO- 
TOGRAPHY, just write a note 
listing the numbers of the 
books you want. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT, 


American P H OTOG RAP HY 
553 Avenue of the Americas, New York II, N. Y. 


Yes, rush me the books whose numbers | have listed below. 
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FOR MEMBERS ONLY 





(Continued from page 63) 








a nice way of showing that the guest is 
welcome and a wonderful opportunity for 
making the guest, and everyone else, feel 
right at home. 

Neither dining place nor dinner need be 
elaborate. A “joint” will do, so long as it 
pleases the members. The main idea is 
eating together, but of course there are 
“angles.” These include the promotion of 
personal friendships, the exchange of in- 
formation and experiences, the trading of 
ideas and an opportunity for chit-chat, 
which doesn’t appear on the average club’s 
program, yet is mighty important. It can 
transform a stuffy club into a cohesive 
working group, meaning a congenial gang. 


Tea and Cakes 


Camera clubs abroad include a tea inter- 
val in meeting programs. A committee is 
in charge of preparing and serving tea and 
cakes—and also is responsible for keeping 
the “tea fund” at par by extracting a small 
amount from each member. American club 
programs customarily are too busy for tea 
pauses, yet there’s the idea if any club 
finding its program sagging in the middle. 
Might as well convert the sag into a fea- 
ture—and serve tea. Or anything else the 
members will drink! 

After the meeting comes another oppor- 
tunity for a get-together. Some clubs have 
made arrangements with out-of-the-way 
spots where the members can gather and 
discuss the evening in a friendly way over 
a banana split. This post-meeting get- 
together is, in fact, an indication of a 
friendly, cooperative, interested club. Any 
time the club officers find club members 
engaging in clock-watching and obviously 
looking for an opportunity to dash their 
separate ways as soon as the meeting ends, 
they can figure that something is wrong. 
And that it is time to do something about it! 


CAMERA CLUB GUESTS ARE 
POTENTIAL MEMBERS 


Officers of camera clubs which desire to 
grow should let no meeting, or other public 
occasion, pass without announcing that new 
members are welcome and inviting any 
guests present to stay awhile and ponder 
the matter of membership. 

That sounds nice and formal. Guests 
can take it or leave it. However, the smart 
club will organize an aggressive membership 
committee which will see to it that no 
guest gets out of the place without being 
propositioned for membership. 





Plenty of Members 


There are, throughout the United States, 
thousands of camera fans who actually 
want to be camera club members, but don’t 
quite dare. To a camera club officer or 
member that sounds pretty silly, but he 
should remember that the meeting and the 
members and the photographic work dis- 
played can look quite differently to a guest 
than to those familiar with club life. To 
the beginner, club members can seem to be 
highly advanced photographers of virtually 
unattainable talent. Big job is to sell the 
non-member on the fact that the club 
comprises a group of nice, friendly people 
trying to get along in the photographic 
world, with none of them knowing too 
much or doing too well. And that they 
get along by helping each other. 


Reception Committee 


Some clubs have found it helpful to post 
at the door a couple of lady members 
possessed of pulchritude and personality. 
They watch for strangers, make the guests 
feel as welcome as the flowers in May, 
obtain their names, addresses and _ inten- 
tions. Then, surreptitiously, they slip the 
dope to the membership committee. The 
next thing the guests know they are bor- 
rowing fountain pens to sign on the dotted 
line of a membership blank! 


Introducing Guests 


It won't hurt a bit if the presiding officer 
introduces guests. Make the introduction 
plain and simple. Avoid flowery state- 
ments which might cause embarrassment. 
Some folks are sensitive. Public notice 
overwhelms them. However, they react 
favorably to a warm welcome. 

Another productive activity is for the 
club to post in as many camera stores as 
may have bulletin boards a notice of the 
club and its policy of welcoming guests and 
seeking members. There are always new 
people coming into photography. There 
are always people looking for camera clubs. 

There’s nothing particularly new about 
these suggestions. They've all been tried 
before! The point is, they work! And it 
is little activities like these which make 
big camera clubs like those. 


HISTORIC EPISODES 
ENHANCE PROGRAMS 


Camera club program directors seeking 
something new and different should get 


themselves on the mailing list of Image, 
and utilize the contents to give club mem- 
bers an occasional dose of photographic 
history. Seldom does it hurt anyone to ap- 
preciate the beginnings and the background 
of hobby, art, or profession. 

Image is a journal of photography pub- 
lished by George Eastman House, 900 East 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. Articles appearing 
in its four pages are concerned with the 
historical development of the camera and 
of photography. 

A recent issue, for instance, published 
the world’s first photograph. It was made 
by Nicephore Niepce in 1826 with an eight- 
hour exposure. It would require only some 
time and imagination to transform such an 
article into a camera club program feature. 
At the very least, the article could be read 
to the club. 

More ambitious program directors will 
utilize /mage as a tip sheet and put talented 
club members to work rounding up local 
photographic history. If Niepce made the 
first photograph in the world, who made the 
first photograph in the club’s home town? 
Who is the oldest photographer and what 
is the oldest camera in town? What are 
interesting facts about them? 

Photographic history constantly is being 
made, and photography becomes the more 
interesting for the knowledge of it. It 
might be a smart idea for a camera club 
occasionally to hold an “Old Timers’ 
Night,” inviting some of the camera vet- 
erans of the region to participate. While 
photography is ever new, always it draws 
upon its own past. Those veterans have 
learned tricks of the trade which would 
be new and helpful to today’s amateurs. 


CAMERA CLUB ACTIVITIES 


e Editors of camera club bulletins might 
put the complete name and address of the 
club in every issue. Vicinity readers nat- 
urally know the club’s home town, but now 
that bulletins travel far and fast, distant 
readers are not so well informed, and post- 
marks get blurred. Besides, the home town 
can stand a little publicity! 


@ Good Idea: Some camera clubs are ex- 
tending the service of putting on color slide 
shows at veterans’ hospitals by staging sim- 
ilar shows at various local hospitals and 
homes. Any club looking for an enthusiastic 
audience can find it at these institutions, 
whose people royally welcome the world 
brought, in color, to their door. 


"TAKE 'EM RIGHT ALL THE TIME" 
(Continued from page 20) 


To please the picture editors who pass upon my photographs, I try to find 
an “angle.” In short, I make every attempt to get away from stereotyped 
pictures. Metropolitan photo editors know their business. Make no mistake 
about that. Many of them are former newspaper photographers and they are 
quick to spot phony pictures. A hard and fast rule I’ve found to be successful 
is simply this: make your publicity photos nearly alike to news and feature 
as is possible. You can’t go wrong doing that, and you'll open up many an 
editorial door to be sure. 

The time element with my pictures is all important. We closely observe 
the picture deadlines of the New York papers. Thus a fast developer like 
DK-50 is used in the darkroom to develop negatives. After a five-minute wash 
they’re hung to dry over an ordinary room heater and then are ready for the 
enlarger. Dektol gives us contrasty prints with plenty of separation between 
the blacks and whites. While they’re washing, I’m busy hammering out the 
caption which is pasted to the dried print. By this time the messenger has 
arrived from Manhattan and is off to deliver the photos while we’re off in 
search of other possibilities. 

Yes, it’s only a few hundred yards where all this activity of ours takes 
place, yet it’s exciting and invigorating. Just the other day we were busy mak- 
ing some pictures of Marilyn Monroe who had arrived in town to make some 





personal appearances. After we had finished and were walking back toward 
the darkrooms we spied Jimmy Durante who was waiting to depart on a later 


Hedy Lamarr greets this lad 
arriving alone from Hungary. 


plane. I stopped for a moment to say hello and Jimmy, who had been watching 
the previous picture making, exclaimed with a twinkle in his eye, “What a 
job! Wanna change places?” 


Fore d Good Mews 


Do you want to get the most out of your electronic flash equipment? 
Would you like to know how to boost the speed of color film by over a full lens stop? 
Would you like a simple calculator which will give you perfect electronic flash exposures 
every time? 
Here's your chance! The Kal and Kal Speedlight Manual and Calculator at a real bargain price. 


Fad ad 4 whole year of +emerican Photography contacning: 


A monthly column answering ALL your questions on Speedlight. 
The most complete and informative how-to-do-it articles printed anywhere. 
The finest of pictures from all over the world. 











| Subscription Department 

| American Photography 

| 553 Avenue of the Americas 
| New York 11, N. Y. 


Consider this value: 


A year of American Photography $3.50 





| Yes, | want to take advantage of your offer of a 
| Kal and Kal Speedlight computer and manual to- 
| gether with a full year's subscription to American 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Gentlemen, 
! Photography. 


1 enclose $5.75 in check...... money order....... | 
Pc chs cbs pwuskausssarsseadbasvavecuainwees | 
ive iiarrckisnainnincniabtlaninsanatgistees | 
| Sniis s sens encvesiess Zone..... Sicsancacess | 


{ Please print plainly. If you do not wish to mutilate the magazine | 
by removing this coupon, a note, addressed as above, will bring | 
you this special bargain offer. | 


Kal and Kal Calculator and Manual 4.00 


$7.50 
The Combined Price 
Only $5.75 


This $7.50 value for only $5.75 saves you $1.75 and gives 
you a year of photographic enjoyment of America's oldest 


photographic magazine and a lifetime of success with 
electronic flash. 
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METHODS OF 


SKY CONTROL II 









[* THE PREVIOUS ARTICLES on this subject I have outlined the 

techniques being used for improving and for correcting the sky. 
While we retained the original sky in doing this, it is not always 
desirable. It happens more often that the original sky either does not 
fit the scene or lacks “expression.” Here it will be necessary to 


remove the original sky and replace it with a more suitable one. 


Case 4: The Original Sky is Replaced by Another Sky 


The great advantage of this method, outlined as follows, lies in 
the liberty to choose a sky which we feel is best suited for the scene. 
As in Case 3, we start out by selecting the proper sky negative 
from the file. The scene negative is then placed in the enlarger and 
composed and focused on the easel. Before going any further, we 


again prepare a mask, marking the horizon line by supporting the 


board at about one-third the distance between lens and easel. Keep 
two-thirds above the board and one-third below, so that the sky can 


be printed-in from one-third the distance of easel to lens. We will 


Text and photographs 


by Hans Kaden, FPSA, FRPS 


When making masks 
it is important to 
differentiate be- 
tween “foreground” 
and “sky.” Corru- 
gated cardboard is 
advised for mask- 
ing prints larger 
than 11x14. 
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METHODS OF SKY CONTROL II 


need both parts of the mask because it is necessary to prevent the 
original sky from printing. Mark the upper part “sky” and the lower 
part “foreground.” Also, again mark the edge of the print on the 
foreground mask, and the horizon on the easel flap, using white 
adhesive tape. No mark is needed on the sky mask since it is used 
while the foreground is being printed and it is easy to adjust the 
mask to the horizon as we see it on the easel. 

For making prints larger than 11x14 the corrugated cardboard 
will serve better as a mask than the flexible board as it is stiff and 
light weight and the image can easily be followed on the brown 
board. 

To proceed with printing the foreground. Disregard the test strip 
to find the correct exposure of the sky, but save the strip in order 
to compare it later on with the test strip made from the new sky. 
Before you turn on the enlarger light, put the mask marked “sky” 
into position, holding it at about the height at which you traced the 
horizon. Expose, and during the whole exposure move the mask in 
and out in even blending strokes as in Case 3, Blending the Fore- 
ground Into the Sky. Don’t go below the horizon; keep above, 


covering an area of about 11% inches for a 16x20 print. You can 


control this best by looking under the mask and following the shadow 


cast by the dodger on the paper. Now, remove the foreground 
negative, cover the half-printed paper and place the sky negative 
in the carrier. Compose, shifting the easel and keeping the horizon 
of the sky negative slightly below the horizon marks on the easel. 
Make a test exposure for the sky and compare with the test strip of 
the foreground while both are in the fixing bath. Make sure that 
the sky is in tonal harmony with the foreground. 

Uncover the half-printed paper or put it back in place and make 
the exposure for the sky, using the mask marked “foreground” to 
protect the area which is already printed. As in printing the fore- 
ground so you must move the mask in and out while printing the 
sky, using the same even strokes and blending the sky into the 
foreground. 

You will have observed that I overlap sky and foreground. If your 
“blending strokes” are carefully done without haste, a perfect blend 
will be achieved easily. Sometimes, however, a small area above and 
below the horizon might print somewhat too dark. Local reduction 


on the final print will secure the perfect blend. A lighter area, which 
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In overlapping sky and fore- 
ground, blending strokes must be 
done with care. Printed-in on the 
original (above), the sky at the 
right is in tonal harmony with 
the foreground. 








METHODS OF SKY CONTROL II 


might occur when there was not sufficient overlapping, is extremely 


difficult to correct. Any additional sky control is done as outlined 


in the previous article. 


Case 5: The Original Sky Prints In a Monotonous Shade 
of Gray. The Cloud Highlight Technique 

This is the most fascinating technique and one which allows the 
greatest freedom in using clouds. The simple principle is this: a 


cloud negative is bleached until only the highlights of the clouds 





Peaceful Haven, a_ successful 
salon shot by A. Paul King 
Cleft}, was dull and monotonous 
in the original (above). After 
sandwiching, two negatives were 


printed in one operation. 


remain visible. This partly transparent negative is then sandwiched 
with the original negative and printed in one operation without any 
projection control as far as the clouds are concerned. The cloud 
highlights in the bleached negative give additional density to the 
gray printing sky, bringing out clouds in a most natural way with 
fine halftone gradations. Besides, you have a tremendous control 
over the cloud formations; whatever cloud you do not want in the 
picture is simply bleached out partly or completely, leaving only 
the clouds desired. 

This is how to do it. Select a cloud negative from your file and 


place it in a solution of Farmer’s Reducer. 


Farmer’s Reducer Formula 





Solution A: Potassium Ferricyanide 14 
Water to. make 16 
Solution B: Hypo Crystals (Hypo Rice) 16 
Water to make 64 

For use take: Solution A 1 oz. 

- B 4 oz. 

add water to make 32 oz. 


(add A to B) 


This gives a lemon yellow solution. The reducer acts more quickly 
in the thin portions of the negative; it takes a long time completely 
to bleach out good strong highlights. Continue to bleach until only 
the highlights are still visible. Wash and dry the negative and bind 
it with masking tape (the type used for binding transparencies) 
together with the original scene. Take care that the clouds are 
highlighted from the same side as the scene and that the horizon of 
both is in about the same position. 

The ideal is to use two negatives with the horizon at the same 
height when sandwiched. The two negatives are then printed in one 
operation. 

This method was used for the picture, Peaceful Haven, by Paul 
King. The “before” print shows a monotonous sky and lifeless water. 
By selecting a sunset negative, taken under similar conditions with 
the horizon at about the same level, and bleaching this to a cloud 
highlight negative, sandwiching both and printing in one operation. 
the final print resulted. The sun, clouds, highlights and gradations 
in the water came from the bleached negative. A successful salon 
print was the reward. 


The disadvantage of this method is that the sky negative is lost 


and cannot be used for some other picture. Although I am strongly 


against using the same cloud negative for other pictures, I prefer 
to retain the original sky negative in the file. Something may go 
wrong in bleaching, or we might wish to use more clouds than were 
left after the bleach. Once the clouds are bleached out nothing can 
bring them back. 

That is why I prefer the technique which I shall describe in a 
following article. Basically it is the same, but it allows considerable 
more control over clouds and over the horizon, and saves the 


original negative as well. 
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hest way to advagce your career in photography, 





Get a thorough grounding inlabtech- Art techniques — Used by top money makers, | 
nique...as you take the SMP courses you want: At SMP you'll learn photo oil coloring, basi¢ 
Portrait, Commercial, Color, Color Printing, art, air brush techniques, composition and 
Motion Picture, Photographic Art Techniques, _ retouching. 


Learn from “success stories” of SMP 
graduates. SMP grads today run their own stu- 
dios, hold top jobs in all branches of photog- 
raphy—credit their SMP professional training. 


Get to know and use the best in equipment. SMP has it! Example: 
world’s largest printing laboratory, air-conditioned, humidity controlled. 


Learn from top-flight instructors. 34 recognized 
thorities and specialists in all phases of photography compris 
SMP’s distinguished faculty. SMP’s tuition fees are mode 
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Come in...or Write Us! We'll welcome you 
for a visit, to meet the finest staff, and see the most complete and 
modern facilities of any Photography School. Learn about the 
complete programs, day or evening, starting any time, and with 
weekly or monthly payments of the modest tuition fees... 
If you can’t come in person for course outline, phone or write to 
H. P. Sidel, Director, Dept. P950. The School of Modern Photog- 
raphy, 136 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. PLaza 8-1763. 


Work with professional models, just as you one day will on your 
own! SMP’s free job placement service has helped many grads get good jobs. 


The Bchoo! of Medern Photography 


136 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. Plaza 8-1763 


Name. 
Address 


a 


Approved for Veterans’ Training under PL-346 and PL-16. 
It veteran, check here oO 
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